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NATIONAL HONOR AND THE| preasing the fury which wreaks vengeance on | 
ie te al : “ nn women, children, and visitors, as well as on 
RIGHTS OF HUMANITY. | the native Cuban insurgents. The whole civ- 
Tae Spanish atrocities in Cuba are at last | ilized world may well cry aloud against the 
arousing people in this and other countries to | ferocity which thus includes non-combatants 
the necessity of foreign interference in re-| in its bloody saturnalia. The miserable driv- | 
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eling and fuc.iousness that have. kept Spain 
itself in commotion since the flight of Queen 
Isabella, show that the mother country is: un- 
able properly to govern even itself. But 
though it may be left to work out its own sal- 


vation amid the quarreling of contending fac- | 
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tions, it should not be allowed any longer to 
outrage international law, and the higher law 
of humanity, in its contest with the Cubans, 
struggling for independence agaizist a tyranny 
not less damnable than that which causcd Isa- 
bella’s: expulsion from the throne-a throne 
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that has ever since gone a-begging for an oc- 
cupant, no sensible prince in any country 
being found willing to accept the crown of 
that distracted kingdom, 

The present Congressional indications war- 
rant belief that the horrors of the Cuban con- 
test will not be allowed much longer to pass 
without emphatic rebuke, if nothing more, 
from the representatives of the American peo- 
ple. The persevering efforts of the friends of 
Cuban independence, sustained by informa- 
tion furnished through General Jordan, are at 
last impressing Congress with the necessity for 
conceding belligerent rights to the struggling 
patriots. But whether those rights are granted 
or not, there should be no further delay in of- 
ficially denouncing the outrages on American 
citizens and on other non-combatants in Cuba. 

“England, with all her faults,” deserves 
honor for the promptness with which she re- 
sents any and every assault or indignity to- 
watd her subjects and her representatives, 
strengthening her protests by quickly demand- 
ing reparation or apology at the cannon’s 
mouth. The late outrage “of Greek brigands 
on a few English travelers was instantly fol- 
lowed by official growls, threatening the very 
existence of the Grecian Government ; and the 
recent Abyssinian war, occasioned by mal- 
treatment of » half-dozen British subjects, is a 
still more significant illustration of British 
readiness to punish any outrage on even the 
humblest of the British people. And see with 
what promptness the British naval forces lately 
demanded and obtained apology and reparation 
for some insults and inconveniences to which 
some few Englishmen were subjected by the 
indiscriminate fury of the Spanish troops in 
Cuba! Such examples are worthy of emula- 
tion by the Great Republic, which professes 
equal solicitude for the honor and safety of its 
citizens, and for the glory of its starry banner. 
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Norics.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
Posters, 








Notice. 

To oun subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible far money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 





A MORMON NATION—A POLY-} 
GAMIC POLYNESIAN KINGDOM. 


Tue Congressional movements concerning 
the abolitien of polygamy naturally turn much 
attention, in Europe as well as in America, to- 
ward the condition and prospects of the re- 
markable sect which is denounced by many as 
‘*an abomination in our land ”—“‘ as a plague- 
spot on republican institutions,” and as a 
‘disgrace to American civilization.” 

Now, although many intelligent people and 
prominent journals consider Mormonism 
doomed to destruction by the extension of 
settlements around its present headquarters— 
the London Times, for instance, saying, as 
many of our Ameriean papers have said, 
that ‘‘the Pacific Railroad will quickly de- 
molish the Mormon humbug”—we imagine 
that people who think in that way will find 
themselves hugely mistaken. Results will 
very likely soon show a totally different state 
of things. 

The history of the rise and progress of Mor- 
monism, and the sagacity and resources of 
Brigham Young, indicate that a sect and a 
ruler who have achieved great results in defi- 
ance of formidable difficulties, cannot now be 
brushed aside by any troubles that are likely 
to assail them. A people who made such head- 
way as the Mormons have done, amid the ex- 
traordinary troubles that beset them before 
reaching Utah—a people that have achieved 
such wonders in rescuing that region from its 
savage condition—and all this while spreading 
their faith through missionaries all over the 
world—prove conclusively that they possess 
qualities which will prevent their sect from 
being readily extinguished, however exception- 
able we may consider sundry salient points in 
their creeds and practices. 

With all their monstrosities in matrimonial 
affairs, the Mormon people, though gathered 
from various nations—native-born Americans 
forming only a small portion of their adult 
members—have displayed a degree of union, 
industry, energy and homogeneousness such 
as the world has rarely if ever witnessed, 
even among the professors of purer faith, in 
religion or politics. 

One of our correspondents, familiar with the 
origin and progress of this strange community, 
foreshadowed the probable issue of our Mor- 
mon controversy, in an exhaustive article, to 





several months ago. Is there any good reason 
now for changing the views we then expressed ? 

The Mormon system—for an effectively or- 
ganized ‘‘system ” it is—is a secular ang eccle- 
siastical mixture—a compound of church and 
state—which cannot abide satisfactorily among 
people of other faith. The desire, yea, the 
necessity, for isolation and independence, 
drove the Mormons to Utah, while that region 
was yet a portion of the then Mexican province 
of California—as all the country west of the 
dividing ridge of the Rocky Mountains was 
then claimed to be. The conclusion of our 
war with Mexico brought all Upper California, 
including Utah, within our boundaries, by 
purchase, and thus destroyed the prospects 
which the Mormons had till then indulged 
about conquering and holding all Northern 
Mexico as an independent Mormon Nation— 
though they could readily have done all this 
had the country remained a little longer under 
Mexican sway. 

The hope of a dissolution of our National 
Union, in which the Mormons afterwards in- 
dulged, was blasted by the destruction of the 
Confederate Government ; for, if the rebellion 
had succeeded, the doctrine of ‘‘ State Rights” 
would have protected Mormonism with its 
‘*patriarchal institution,” just as slavery 
would have been elsewhere sanctified. 

But, all these prospects vanishing before the 
stern logic of adverse facts, and it being evi- 
dent that Utah will not be admitted as a State 
under Mormon influence, the next idea of the 
Mormon Ruler evidently was, and is, a sepa- 
rate location in some of the large islands or 
archipelagoes of the Pacific ocean, where Mor- 
monism can be free from ‘‘ Gentile ” intrusion, 
and where ‘‘the faithful” can be gathered to- 
gether from all nations, in vessels under the 
flag of Mormonism, as an independent nation- 
ality. 

Brigham Young, with almost unlimited 

power among his sect, has great wealth ; for 
it is stated that he has had many millions, ex- 
travagantly rated by some people as high as 
‘‘sixty millions,” invested by his New York 
bankers, while he is reported to be ‘‘one of 
the largest depositors in the Bank of Eng- 
land”—thus complying with the homely adage 
against ‘‘placing all his eggs in one basket.” 
Supposing that his investments are only a 
quarter of the aggregate ascribed to him, is 
there not enough here to buy several of the 
most important Pacific islands—as the Feejees, 
for instance—from their savage chiefs ? 
But this is not all. The extension of rail- 
roads and the spread of “‘ Gentile” settlements 
in and around Utah, have conferred vast value 
on the possessions of the Mormon Church and 
of its members individually: And these pos- 
sessions would quickly find purchasers, at lib- 
eral rates, among the multitudes thronging to 
the gold regions —thus furnishing millions 
upon millions of cash to smooth the Mormon 
migration, and strengthen the Mormon power 
in the new Pacific kingdom—or empire, for 
Brigham will hardly be satisfied with a lower 
title. Railroads could easily remove the saints 
to the Pacific shores in California, whence the 
Mormon steamers could readily convey them 
to the newly chosen land, under a flag that 
would quickly be recognized through the world 
as that of a people independent and prosper- 
ous, irrespective of their polygamic proclivi- 
ties~in which latter point, by the by, they 
claim to be only following the practice of the 
patriarchs among the chosen people of old ; 
contending that, as truth is always truth, what 
was practiced by Abraham, and other worthies 
of early days, is not wrong now among the 
Latter-Day Saints. (We give their argument, 
without concurring in its conclusions. ) 

But it may be said, and it is often said, there 
are internal dissensions which threaten the 
dissolution of the Mormon sect and power : 
And the advent of the younger Joe Smith, 
with the encouragement measurably extended 
to him by some of the anti-polygamic ‘‘ saints” 
at Salt Lake, is quoted as proof of the impend- 
ing destruction of the dominant sect. This is 
about as wild an expeciation as that concern- 
ing the influence of railroads and surrounding 
“Gentile” settlements. Is it not far more 
probable that this partial schism, this minia- 
ture rebellion, will, like the adverse legislation 
of Congress, aid in producing the great result 
to which we invite attention—the removal of 
the Mormon “Zion” to some insular Pacific 
regions, where Brigham Young and all his 
orthodox ‘Latter-Day Saints” can be readily 
fortified against intruders and opponents—- 
whether the troublesome element shall be 
either Yankee Gentiles or anti-polygamic Mor- 
mon reformers ? 

Judging from the former course and present 
condition of the Mormons, and from the spread 
and success of their missionaries in various 
parts of the world—all the proselytes and other 
faithful ‘‘ saints” being ,under obligation to 
obey orders from the head of their sect—we 
see no reason now for changing the belief ex- 
pressed last year, that the day is near at hand 
when the Mermon possessions in Utah will be 
sold. among the multitude of “Gentile” set- 
tlers now thronging through the interior of our 





which we invited the attention of our readers 


continent, while the Mormon community, 


under the leadership of their sagacious 
** Moses,” will quietly and strongly plant 
itself in some of the thousand islands of 
the Pacific ocean, where they may establish 
their permanent headquarters, raise the flag of 
their prophet, and collect ‘the faithful” from 
all nations into an independent Polynesian 
polygamic kingdom or empire—by whichever 
title Brigham Young’s next ‘‘ Revelation ” may 
characterize the New Politieo-Sectarian Nation. 
Would there be, in all this, anything more ex- 
traordinary than the establishment of such a 
numerous and prosperous community among 
the Rocky Mountains, after the apparently 
forlorn flight from Nauvoo when the ‘‘Gen- 
tiles” murdered their first prophet, Joe 
Smith? 








SUCCESS—WHAT IS IT? 
Waar a very unsatisfactory thing is Success | 
It never comes when you want it! A poor fel- 
low digs along for years, worrying, toiling, 
almost starving, and then, just when he seems 
to be doing pretty well by his own exertions, 
comes a bit cf luck. It was just so with the 
boy who complained that there never was a 
moon except bright nights, when it wasn’t 
needed. 
The young doctor has a hard time, as, like a 
spider in his net, he sits anxiously awaiting 
some messenger to fly in for him—only he 
doesn’t spin his office, even if his belly is some- 
times empty enough to encourage the idea. 
But this does not last forever ; and just when 
his luck has commenced to change, then he is 
sent for hither and thither, and there is no rest 
after. 
The author wears out his brain by nightly 
toil, and his shoes by running in vain to find a 
publisher ; but just when he has chanced to 
make a hit, then he is bhesought to furnish 
something for this magazine or that journal. 
Then, ‘Success rarely comes when it is of 
value. When he has plenty of money, and a 
fine house, with corresponding cook and cellar, 
every one invites him to dine with them ; but 
when he wanted the ordinary comforts of life, 
none urged him to do them the honor that 
would have been gladly appreciated. 
Even his own stomach puts on airs. It was 
glad enough of a chop and a mug of beer but 
a shor! time ago, when these were hard to get ; 
but now that it can be daily filled with Bur- 
gundy, Chateau d’Yqueva, it revolts at a sim- 
ple bifstek aux champignons. 
We get horses when we can’t ride them ; pic- 
tures, when our purblind eyes can scarcely ob- 
serve their beauties; houses in town and 
houses out of town, when it is a tax to go from 
one to the other; we are able to visit foreign 
lands, and gaze on the grandeurs of nature and 
art, when enthusiasm, and zest, and ambition 
are gone, and all that we can enjoy is an easy 
slipper and arm-chair, and the only prospect 
before us is the grave, 

Success is indeed valueless when it is 
sought for solely for personal ease, aggrandize- 
ment, or the simple possession of: wealth. 
When the physician looks at his tardily attained 
reputation, and the emoluments springing 
from it, as an evidnce that he is performing a 
beneficent work in the world, Success is great 
indeed. When the author finds himself known 
all over the world, and finds his works in the 
hands of rich and poor, teaching, elevating, 
amusing mankind—-then he glories rightly in 
his success. When the merchant finds his 
stores increasing, and his warehouses doub- 
ling, and wealth pouring in, and he says to 
himself, ‘‘There is no more need for toil, 
henceforth my wife can stand with the best of 
the land, my children’s future is assured ; I 
have enough, too, to assuage the miseries of 








many suffering and toiling around me.” Such 
Success is indeed worth possessing. 
THE RECENT INTERNATIONAL 


YACHT RACES. 

Tre success of the American yacht Sappho, 
in its contest with the Cambria, in European 
waters, is remarkable, not merely for seaman- 
like management of the vessel, but also for 
the courteous demeanor of the owner and crew 
under circumstances well calculated to test 
their temper as well as their skill. In this, as 
in other similar contests—from the early vic- 
tories of the America down to the present 
time—the gentlemanly demeanor of our yachts- 
men has elicited commendation generally, even 
from the defeated party. For the sake of good 
example in generous sport and rivalry, we 
wish we could say that the conduct of the 
owner of the Cambria required a reciprocation 
of courtesies at our hands. The reverse is un- 
fortunately the case. The victory frankly con- 
ceded to the Sappho by the judges and by the 
English papers, is marred by the churlishness 
of the unsuccessful Cambrian, who has not yet 
learnt the important truth, that defeat loses 
much of its painfulness by the way it is en- 
countered. Manly and cheerful acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the loser excites the 
respect and sympathy of victors and the pub- 
lic: And, indeed, it may be properly added, 





in this connection, that the Harvard crew, in 


——— 


all matters connected with the international 
boat-race last year, secured such a large share 
of good-will from their successful rivals and 
from the British public, that they were truly 
said, abroad as well as at home, to have di- 
vided the honors of victory with their Oxford 
competitors. 

Adversity is a sensitive touch-stone, reyea]- 
ing the character of men by the way they bear 
its difficulties. One thing is tolerably certain 
in connection with these international rivalries, 
and that is, in all future trials of skill and con- 
tests for aquatic honors, our American yachts. 
men will give’ a wide berth to personages (if 
another can be found) like the owner of the 
Cambria ; steering clear of people deficient in 
that manliness which submits to defeat with a 
spirit worthy of success. 











THE Last WASHINGTON SENSATION.—The dip- 
lomats and other sensation-seekers at the 
Federal capital have had “ an unusually brilliant 
time ” since the advent among them of Spotted 
Tail, Red Cloud, Swift Bear, Little Bear and the 
rest of the high and mighty chieftains who as- 
sume to represent the Sioux bands of Indians, 
demanding food and raiment, guns and bullets, 
etc., of their “‘Great Father.” To employ a 
vulgar phrase, these nomads of the plains 
“have been enjoying themselves hugely” since 
their arrival at Washington. They have been 
kept passably sober, and they have done the 
‘*noble savage” to perfection, eliciting words 
of commendation from even such high social 
authority as Lady Thornton, who was so greatly 
carried away by the stalwart and lordly appear- 
ance of Spotted Tail, that she actually, and of 
course graciously, presented him with a tassel 
(price three cents) which she had nervously 
detached from the handle of her fan. Spotted 
Tail was delighted with this distinguished mark 


of consideration, and when next he “ goes on 
the war-path” he will fasten the ornament. to 
his sealp-lock, as a charm against the knives of 


Red Cloud is made of sterner 
stuff than the “Spotted” one. He turns a deaf 
ear to feminine blandishments. He is the 
“great gun,” and to maintain his diplomatic 
dignity, insists on immediate compliance with 
his demands by the “ Great Father,” or—war. 
He made one remark, however, while rolling 
between his chattering teeth sweet morsels of 
ice cream, that shows that he has a soft spot in 
his heart for womankind. ‘ Ugh !” he muttered 
to Little Bear, as he put aspoonful of the cream 
in hismouth, “ Ugh ! Good ! Nice !—like white 
squaw, sweet and cold!” Red Cloud, in conse- 
quence of this remark, is just half liked by the 
belles of Washington—who are, of course, sweet 
and not cold! 


his enemies, 








FEMALE Puysicrans.—Ladies are everywhere 
turning their attention to the learned profes 
sions. They seem particularly to prefer medi- 
cine and surgery to law and theology. Where 
one woman studies for the bar or pulpit, it has 
been remarked that at least a dozen aspire to 
the knife and the pestle. In this country, in 
medieal schools and colleges there are not less 
than fifty girls reading works on the proper 
treatment of diseases and of patients, each aim- 
ing for a diploma at the close of a rigid examl- 
nation. " In England and France there are quite 
a number of women who hope yet to rival 
Arbuthnot and Dupaytien. They are receiving 
eneouragement; and the best physicians in 
Europe do not hesitate to urge on them the 
necessity of “preparing” for the intelligent 
treatment of the diseases of women and chil- 
dren. In a few years—perhaps within the next 
decade—the ladies in the medical art will be in 
the majority ; and, im all delicate cases, they 
should, and doubtless will, be preferred to men. 
It is only the narrow-minded gentlemen of the 
professions who oppose this new movement—® 
sign of the civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—on the part of women, to take their 
places at the bar, in the pulpit, and by the bed- 
side of the sick; everywhere, and always elo- 
quently, earnestly, and yet gently, laboring for 
the purity, progress, and elevation of the hu- 
man race. Will the ‘good time come” when 
women dispense pills and deal in dialectics ; orf 
shall we have, as the song has it, “ to walt ® 
little longer” ? 








THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE.—The act to abol- 
ish the “franking privilege,” which, in the 
earlier days of the present session of Congress, 
passed, with great unanimity, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, drags slowly in the Senate. It is 
asking too much, it would seem, of the “Con- 
script Fathers,” to relieve the people of the 
great postal burden under which they have 
groaned, and from which they have prayed to 
be delivered for more than one decade. But 
their prayers, constant and eloquent, have 
fallen unheeded on the ears of the senators, 
who. prefer the franks of the post-office to any 
frankincense the people might ofier as compe?- 
sation for a good deed, however unwillingly 
performed. During the past week, the “ ques 
tion” has been “ feebly” discussed in the Fede- 
ral Senate ; and although the advocates for the 
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ter, without personal cost, through the post- 
office, have been logically. weak, they seem to 
be in the majority. Should it ever come toa 
vote—and it will not get so far on its way in 
the Senate, if the managers can prevent it—it 


will be found, as one debater remarked, “‘ that | 


the public interests will best be conserved by 
the retention of the franking privilege !” 








ADMONISHING AN AUDIENCE.—A Columbus 
(Ohio) newspaper relates the annexed inci- 
dent, which took place at the Opera House in 
that city a few days ago. Toward the close of 
the performance, the usual rush was made for 
the doors, when Miss Keene stepped to the 
front, and said, in a commanding voice, “ Sit 
down a moment!” and they sat. For a min- 
ute the house looked astonished ; then a roar 
of applause shook the building. Turning to the 
company on the stage, the lady, with a grace- 
ful wave of the hand, said: “‘ Lord Dundreary, 
our departing friends have concluded to wait 
for your last words. Proceed !” 








Aw OLD PurITAN WHO BELIEVED IN SLAVERY. 
—It will be seen, from the subjoined note, 
which some admirer of the great Puritan 
preacher, Cotton Mather, has brought to light, 
that he would hardiy have answered as an abo- 
litionist ; or, for that matter, as‘a liquor prohibi- 
tionist. In 1682, he wrote a letter in which 
this passage occurs : 

* * * “Much spoyle can be made by selling ye 
whole lotte to Barbadoes, where slaves fetch good 
prices in rumme and sugar, and shall not only do ye 
Lord great service by punishing ye wicked, but we 
shall make great gayne for his ministers and peo- 
ple * * ® 

* Yours in ye bowells of Christ, 
“ CorroNn MATHER.” 








BEGGARY A LA MODE. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


Tuts is a queer world, and life is a strange 
problem. The two greatest evils which fall to 
the lot of humanity—war and pestilence, are 
looked upon as blessings in disguise, for they 
arrest the unwarrantable increase of the human 
race, and thereby prevent the greater horrors 
of famine and starvation, and incidentally the 
derivitives of murder, robbery, and other like 
sins. 

Credit was once supposed to be wrong in 
principle, as it encouraged rash speculation, as 
a man would be tempted to be less careful 
with another’s property than his own ; but now, 
credit is considered the main-spring of busi- 
ness, @ necessity for enterprise, and to be 
given by states and communities and individ- 
uals to any and every plausible-looking under- 
taking, without over-much examination into 
the details, or hesitation from a doubt respect- 
ing the good faith or ability of the borrowers. 

A debt was once considered a serious thing, 
and he who owed debts due, and which he was 
unable to pay, was a criminal, and punishable 
with a life-long imprisonment, or something 
very akin to it. The consequence was, the 
people avoided extra-hazardous risks, and 
debts were rather the result of many years’ ill- 
luck, ill health, or the aggregation of many 
petty but continued losses. To-day, debt is 
only a non-success in some business operation— 
a misfortune, but not a fault, to be sympathized 
with, condoned, and speedily arranged, settled 
up andjforgotten. We now say, ‘‘ Why hold a 
debt. over a man, which he can never pay 
during a lifetime thus hampered; better far 
take what he has got, and give him free quit- 
tance. By so doing, the man is not supported 
in the indolence of a prison, but he is let loose 
to earn his own livelihood, and although we 
are not benefited thereby, both he and the 
community are the gainers.” This argument 
is indeed true, when considered in a single 
aspect. But is not the perturbed condition of 
our streets, exchanges, markets, and currency 
owing to the fact that so many are trading 
upon others’ capital, where they have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose? Would not 
there be more safety were there less credit? 
more punishment for the rash man who specu- 
lates with others’ money, they running all the 
isk, and he taking all the gains ? 

Beggary was once limited to the ranks of 
squalid poverty, to wasiing sickness, to the 
deformities by war and accident and unfortu- 
nate disease. As such it had many opponents. 
Misfortune, they said, should be a national or 
governmental matter, and the poor, maimed, 
and blind and suffering should be gathered into 
infirmaries and hospitals, and carefully nursed 
by public charity. Beggary lead to wrong- 
doing, and a support from alms produced and 
rewarded laziness and deceit, raised up a 
troupe of indolent parasites lost to shame and 
forgetful of every virtue so long as they could 
shirk honest toil. 

To-day, beggary has shifted its fleld of labor. 
The most impertinent and pertinacious of beg- 
gars meets you as an equal, possibly not at the 
exact moment when plying his mendicant vo- 
cation, but at the next meeting you find him 
upon your level. Rags and hunger are not now 
helps to his appeal for relief, for not unfre- 
quently he is the best dressed, and almost 
always the best fed, of the two. 

This modern beggar does not “sweep a 
crossing ”"—that is an expression met with in 
novels, where the one-armed besomist, that we 
have relieved by a daily penny, dying suddenly, 
in gratitude for our charity, and as a penitent 
return for our quotidian penny, leaves us £5,000 
in his will. 

No ; our beggar is a broker who insists upon 
our purchasing something that we don’t want, 
more generally torturing us to have our lives 





insured when we don’t wart to, or in some 
company that we know nothing about, and 
usuaily the poorest one there is, because that 
one pays him the biggest brokerage. This is 
one of the “ crossing-beggars” that oftenest 
comes across us. 

Then comes a beggar that won’t be shaken 
off. We get rid of the former by putting up a 
| sign, ““No peddlers, apple and pea-nut mer- 

chants, or life insurance agents, admitted.” 

But this last nuisance is hard to shake. He is 

very often a woman—is this beggar—and she 
plays the organ in “ our church,” or she is the 
boisterous soprano or the pretty chubby metzo. 
| (Why do metzo’s be so sweet and kind o’ 
plumpy, and persuade one to take fifty tickets 
to sell to your friends? We never sold five 
yet, nor gave away ten—and, hang it, the 
little metzo never would take any back again. 
My wife don’t approve of these beggars either). 

Why a man should beg five dollars of me for 
tickets to a concert a month ahead, when I may 
be out of town or sick or busy or dead—when 
I don’t like music of any kind, especially of 
this kind at his concert—why he has a “‘ first an- 
nual concert "—(What does the phrase mean?) 
—I can’t tell. It seems to me that the one- 
armed soldier, with his hand-organ and mute 
lips, is far the most manly of the two. 

And the ideas of the world seem greatly 
changed when an ordinary church-singer, want- 
ing to go and study in Europe, and long before 
she has exhausted the musical talent of this 
country, begs through the church and the 
vicinity for the money to pay her expenses, 
It is bad enough when pretty girls, for the 
Cuban or Cretan cause, sell their kisses to 
strange gentleman, for the first time met, at 
twenty-five cents a piece ; when opera dancers 
personally sell their tickets for their benefits, 
and female brokers make appointments with 
| gentlemen of supposed financial liberality, 
at their private apartments, after business 
hours—we may doubt if all is beggary ; 
but when the beggars visit everybody with a 
handful of tickets to a concert, reading, or 
raffle, to come off for their own exclusive bene- 
fit, we feel as if things looked rather queer. 

The worst results in these, as in all other 
forms of mendicancy, is, that it encourages 
not only the individual, but others in the com- 
munity, to look forward to life sustained with- 
out adequate labor, or in a different sphere 
than that to which he or she is entitled, simply 
by consenting to the degradation of asking 
alms. The life of the rich, without toi, is 
sufficiently enervating and valueless; but 
superadded to this is the poison to the mind 
from subsistence obtained by the degradation 
of the pauper; then there is infamy in the 
thought. 

Unfortunately, too, these concerts and enter- 
tainments are generally double failures. The 
expenses eat up the whole that has been 
begged with so much disgusting degradation. 
The performances have been poor in them- 
selves ; doubly unsatisfactory is the deadness 
of the scant attendance, and all have been the 
losers. We trust, as an improvement in the 
future “ first annual concerts,” that there be no 
entertainment provided, and that the money 
may be begged directly as a charity for the 
personal benefit of the distressed individual 
presenting it. Perhaps the text may then 
prove true, that “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
A Close Walking-Race. 


The young men of the English schools particularly 
affect athletic sports, and annually, in the presence of 
parents and friends and distinguished visitors, ex- 
hibit, with equal pride, their physical and mental 
acquirements—the physical always taking, in the ex- 
uberance of youth, the precedence. The annual cele- 
bration of the Kings College School athletic sports took 
place (says the Jilustrated London News) on May 
2ist, at Lillie Bridge. F. E. M. Humber covered 17 ft. 
744 in., and won the first prize for the long jump ; J. 
Wyatt, the secretary, taking the second. E. B. White, 
in the high jump, got up to 4 ft. 11 in., and won; and 
B. Dale (under sixteen) to 4 ft. 10 in., also securing a 
prize. 8. Bailey and E. B. White were likewise the 
victors in a 150-yards hurdie-race of ten flights. The 
most exciting affair of the whole was the two-mile 
walking-race ; it was,from start to finish, a match 
between T. W. Lewis and A. C. Hartley. Throughout 
the race, timed at 18 min. 30 sec., Hartley was close 
upon the heels of his rival, and in the final struggle 
both breasted it together, as seen in the engraving. 


Stanley Park, Liverpool. 


On Saturday, May 14, a new and spacious pleasure- 
ground, named Stanley Park, was formally opened, 
in the presence of thirty thousand visitors, by the 
Mayor of Liverpool, England. The park has an area 
of one hundred acres, and cost about six hundred 
thousand dollars. It is agreeably laid out, with a 
terrace, lawns, and shrubberies, a lake and bridges 
over it ; the whole arranged by a landscape gardener. 
Liverpool has a population of 400,000 souls, and is 
already blessed with beautiful and spacious pleasure- 
grounds, among them the Wavertree, the Shell, and 
the Newsham parks, with the Sefton Park, now in 
course of formation, and the Birkenhead Park, not 
far off, across the river Mersey. Stanley Park is on 
high ground, and, in this respect, is superior to the 
others. It commands views of South Lancashire 
and Cheshire, with the sea-coast, the distant moun- 
tains of North Wales, as far as Snowden, on the one 
hand ; the mountains of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land, on the other. To these may be added the North 
Yorkshire hills, Blackstone Edge, and the Peak of 
Derbyshire. 

A Military Cherge. 

The special artist of the Illustrated London News 
has presented to the Engiish public a number of spir- 
ited illustrations of life and manners in Ireland. 
| From these we have from time to time made selec- 

tions for the pleasure of our readers. This week we 

give an engraving of a charge of the “ Royal Lancers” 
| upon the inhabitants of the small village of Granard, 
| at the recent elections held in the county Longford. 
| “The police,” the artist writes, “ held each end of the 
main street during the whole day, and took away 
every man’s eshillalah, stick, or bludgeon, which was 





—_—- 
at once broken up, chopped to pieces, or burnt. Sev- 
eral small fights, however, took place around the 


but no great mischief was done.” 
The Prince Eugene Barracks. 


One of the saddest phases of the late riots in the 
Belleville quarter was the shooting of Lieutenant Fil- 
bert, of the third battalion of infantry, and a graduate 
of St. Cyr—before the Chateau d’Eau Barracks, by a 
young rioter, who was promptly secured by M. Fil- 
bert’s fellow-soldiers, and handed over to the author- 
ities. Lieutenant Filbert was a young man of some 
distinction and considerable promise, and had made 
many friends by his kind and gentlemanly manners. 
He was about the medium height, well proportioned, 
and of commanding presence, and the sad fate which 
has befailen him so early in lige, will be deeply re- 
gretted by his numerous friends. Our illustration 
represents young Filbert in the act of falling into the 
arms of friends, after having been shot by the 
cowardly assassin. The Emperor and Empress made 
a visit of policy, after the polling of the votes on the 
plebiscitum on the 8th ult., to the barracks, where 
they were received with the greatest enthusiasm, 
amid cheers and cries of “ Vive ’Empereur,” and, 
what was more significant, “Vive le Prince Im- 
perial |’ The Imperial couple passed before the 
guard drawn up in rank and file inside the barracks, 
chatting familiarly with some, and smiling benign- 
antly on others, and, amid another volley of vivas, 
returned to the Imperial mansion. 


Official Ceremony at the Louvre. 


Not the least interesting among the many scenes 
and incidents attendant on the recent Plebiscitary ex- 
citement at Paris was the presentation tod Napoleon, 
in the Salle des Etats, at the Louvre, of the official re- 
sults of the voting on the Plebiscite, by a deputation 
of the Corps Legislatif. From eleven, all carriages 
which could not show a passport were forbidden to 
drive-before the Palace, and at one, a cannon was 
fired to announce the opening of the ceremony, and 
the doors.of the Imperial mansion were thrown open 
to admit the visitors who had arrived, and were con- 
stantly arriving, in large numbers. A large throne 
was erected toward the lower end of the hall, upon 
which sat the Emperor Napoleon, and on either side 
stood respectively the Empress and the Prince Impe- 
rial. There were a great many ladies present, who 
displayed some very beautiful toilets. The Empress, 
especially, looked charming in an elegant silk dress, 
with a pannter of thesame. The address was read by 
M. Schneider, and was attentively listened to through- 
out, the ladies seeming to take an especial interest in 
the ceremony. The Emperor made a few appropriate 
remarks, which were enthusiastically cheered, and the 
Imperial family retired to their apartments in the 
Tuileries. The gardens of the Louvre, as well as 
other portions of the city, were illuminated in the 
evening, in honor of the passage of the Plebiscite. 

















LONDON RICH AND LONDON POOR. 


A tapy correspondent of the Cleveland Her- 
ald writes from London as follows : 

The Queen held a “‘ drawing-room” recently, and 
all the beauty and fashion of loyal and political circles 
paid homage to her majesty. The Life Guards were 
out in martial array, guarding Buckingham Palace, 
and endeavoring to keep order amidst the excited 
multitude which blocked up the highway; while 
scores of gorgeous equipages, with gayly caparisoned 
steeds, footmen in rich livery, powdered hair, knee- 
breeches, silken hose, and rare exotics adorning their 
“ weskitts,” whirled through the gates, and disgorged 
their freight of divinity in tarlatans and delicate silks 
of marvelous hue and texture. Some obese dowagers 
were clothed in graver satins, heavy velvets and dia- 
monds. The Princess of Wales was radiant in pink 
velvet, satin petticoat of rose color, elaborately trim 
med with finest lace. A magnificent tiara of dia- 
monds graced her handsome head. H.R. H. Albert 
Edward seemed in a most amiable frame of mind, as 
he courteously bowed again and again to admiring 
thousands. Their carriage of state is one mass of 
maroon velvet and gold embroidery, and their four 
footmen s jaunty three-cornered caps on one 
side of their heads. Foreign ministers there were, in 
uniforms ag wee medals, their lackeys in Ori- 
ental costume. Venerable soldiers, grown old in the 
service in India, listened to patriotic music discoursed 
by many bands. Most conspicuous were apout fifty 
Highlanders, with pipes and tabors and gay ribbons. 
Mounted police patrolled St. James’s Pafk. For four 
hours one constant ebb and flow of the tide of hu- 
manity. The shops were all in holiday dress. The 
tradespeople were all in one ecstasy of delight, as they 
say the presence of the Queen in town gives great im- 
petus to trade. And the persistent seclusion of her 
majesty, of late years, has been keenly felt in the com- 
me world, and causes a gro disaffection 
among the masses. So much for the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of earthly potentates. 

Just outside the palace walls were many poverty- 
stricken, hungry wretches to-day—hopeless and home- 
less ragged outcasts, some of them libels on God’s 
creatures. So, hand in hand, walks affluent splendor 
with squalid indigence in this great metropolis. Yet 
England’s poor-laws are noble. Mr. Peabody’s dona- 
tion for the London poor, of £500,000, was a munifi- 
cent bequest. There are many institutions for the 
comfort and cleanliness of the poor. Large bath- 
houses, where they may, for twopence, revel in pure 
water and scrub their cuticle with yellow ay 4, and 
chop-houses, where a comfortable meal can be had 
for one shilling. But there are in every street ven- 
dors of that accursed enemy of the human race— 
whisky—and all sorts of ruinous beverages. In her 
message to Parliament, the Queen earnestly entreated 
that strict measures should be adopted in granting 
licenses for distilleries, and for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 








Tury were shrewd men who constituted the 
people known as the “ bronze race,”’ or the race of 
men who used bronze tools and implements of war. 
There are virtues in this alloy that we have not yet 
fully appreciated ; we | know it as a material for 
ornament, but it has capabilities for ct purposes. 
We could have fine e tools of it, if we could dis- 
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cover the ancient method of hardening them. Chan- 
trey, the sculptor, tried the experiment, and got so 
far as to make a@ bronze razor, with which he was 
wont to shave himself every morning. Of the dura- 
bility of bronze we need say nothing ; but its property 
of conferring durability upon — objects is not 
so well known. In fact, it has only just come out, in 
the course of an examination, by a French chemist, of 
the public statues in and about Paris. It was found 
that the stone pedestals of all those made of bronze 
were in perfect preservation, whereas all the a 
of other figures had more or less decayed. it was 
clear that the bronze arrested decay ; and when the 
rationale of its action was discussed, little doubt re- 
mained that the rain-water trickling from the bronze 
upon the stone contained a trace of copper in solution, 
and that this poisoned the cryptogamous plants, to 
which the disintegration of stone is probably dne. 
Supposing this explanation correct, we are conducted 
to a practical consequence: all stone monuments 
should have some portion of bronze or copper in their 
structure or ornamentation. 


polling-booth, and the soldiers had to clear the street; } 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
Epinsvuran objects to Schneider's can-can. 


Miss Bateman is playing at the Olympic 
Theatre in London. peoyins yp 


Mr. Epwin Forrest is at the Mineral 
Springs, Eaton Rapids, Michigan, trying the waters. 


Groretans, daughter of the veteran come- 
dian Davidge, of New York, has come out successfully 
in opera. 


F.orence, the comedian, started for Europe 


a few days ago—his twenty-seventh vo across 
the Atlantic, » 


AN opera-house is to be built at Newport. 


$40,000 have been subscribed, and half the amount is 
paid in already. 


“ Pur Yourself in His Place,” dramatized 


by the author, is to be brought out by John Clarke 
and Edwin Booth. ” : 


i Lovise Ketxoce, has had a call to 
opera at Covent Garden, London, with the privi- 
lege of fixing her own terms. . 


Tue Lydia Thompson troupe is to com- 
mence an en ment at the California Theatre, San 
Francisco, Cal., on June 20th. 


Miss ApeLampe Parsipps, the charming 
contralto, is in California, receiving the hearty rccep- 
tions her artistic ability demands. 


Victor Entine, a young pianist, of St. 
Louis, Mo., made a great hit at the last concert of 
the Arion des Westens Society in that city. 


EnciisH papers say that Mile. Nilsson’s 
American e ment is for thirteen months, after 
which she will visit St. Petersburg, and then retire 
from the stage. 


“ Frre-riy ” Lotta, the famous protean ac- 
tress, has sailed for Europe, for the purpose of re- 
cuperating her health, and to procure attraction for 
the coming winter season. 


Joun Brovenam is engaged at Selwyn’s 
Theatre, Boston, for a summer season, commencing 
at the termination of his present engagement at 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


Tue Countess Chabrillan has written a 
comedy, “ L’Americaine,” in which an American lady 
is the villainess of the play; and it took five acts to 
bring out ali the misdeeds of our rascally country- 
woman. 


A new prima donna, Miss Emma Howson, 
has been introduced to the public by the Richings- 
Bernard Opera Troupe. Miss Howson appeared in 
“ Maritana,” at Washington, D. C., and created a 
very favorable impression. 


Mrs. J. A. Oates, with her burlesque opera 
troupe, has made a complete success at the Olympic 
Theatre, New York. “The Fair One with the Blonde 
Wig” is full of good things from beginning to end. 
The singing is the best we have ever heard in bur- 
lesque in New York. The chorus is better than we 
usually have with Italian opera. 


Tue summer season at Wallack’s Theatre 
‘was opened on the 4th by the genial, and ever-popu- 
lar John Brougham, with en original sensational 
drama, entitied **The Red Light.”’ _The play is supe- 
rior to the majority of its class, and, being plentifully 
supplied with humorous passages, and dramatic situ- 
ations, ought to meet with abundant success. 


Tue melo-drama of “ Not Guilty,” now be- 
ing performed at Niblo’s, is a highly romantic and in- 
—— production, exhibiting great variety of 
scenes, incidents, characters, and aspects of life, 
The battle-scene in India, between the British soldiers 
and the Sepoys> with the accessories of a military 
band, and a detachment of regular militia, is particu- 
larly exciting. 


Music is not only provided in Central Park 
on certain afternoons, but also in our various city 
squares, where some of our best brass bands give a 
free blow. Thus “ music for the million” is fur- 
nished in goodly quantity, and if the hours were 
changed until after the working classes had finished 
their evening meal, the music would enable the 
people to top off with a very enjoyable desert. 


Durine the performance of the military 
drama, “‘ Not Guilty,” at Niblo’s Garden, New York, 
on the evening of the 8th, an East India merchant 
became wild and excited at the battle scene between 
the Sepoys and English forces, and at last it was 
found necessary to put him out by force. He was 
first taken to the station-house, where he endeavored 
to beat his brains out. A straight-jacket was put on 
him, and as soon as he was quicted he was sent to 
Bellevue Hospital. 


Mr. Artur Marruison, of this city, is 
peencoases his way to literary prominence on 

th sides the Atlantic at once, his ‘‘ Sacred Idyll ” of 
Rebekah (music by Joseph Baraby) ha’ been re- 
cently magnificently performed at St. James’s Hall, 
London, with Madame Sommers Harrington, Mr. 
Lewis Thomas and Mr. Vernon Rigby, with band and 
chorus of 350, conducted by the composer. The prin- 
cipal London papers speak v ghiy both of the 
music and the libretto, It sho be heard on this 
side the water. 


German journals give an interesting account 
of the performance of the “ Marquise de Villate,” a 
historical drama, at the Theatre of Gotha. A duke 
sustained the part of the English ambassador, Lord 
Bolingbroke ; Emile Devrient played Louis XIV.; and 
a Prussian major, Count d’Ecwartzbefg, assumed the 
character of Count de Vorson, Minister of the French 
King ; whilst Mme. Putlitz was Mme. de Maintenon, 
The manner in which the play was put on the stage 
left nothing to be desired, and in the audience princes 
and nobles were more plentiful than plebians. 


A series of Sunday evening concerts was 
inaugurated at the Grand Opera House, New York, 
on the 3rd inst. The spacious auditorium was 
crowded by an assembly in which many prominent 
patrons of the musical and dramatic professions were 
seen. The instrumental music being well selected 
and interpreted, there was no cause for complaint at 
its excess over the quantity of vocal compositions. 
The singing of Herr Fritsch, whose grand voice im- 
ae the hearer quite deeply, with a “ Salve” by 

arschner, and the ad captdndum strength of Miss 
Nully Pieris, whose voice is of too good quality and 
range to be suffered to want for culture, afforded the 
most evident pleasure of the entertainment. Miss 
Pieris sang the “ Infammatus,” from Rossini’s “ Sta- 
bat Mater,” and Gounod’s “‘ Ave Maria.” 


Tue Martinetti Troupe, a very clever panto- 
mime company, are delighting the little folks at 
Wood's Museum, in a new piece called “ Hop 0’ My 
Thumb.” The pantomime resembles other panto- 
mimes in its form, but has the merit of offering 
some new combinations of old incidents. A 
neatly devised and well-written burlesque open- 
ing precedes «the pantomime, and introduces 
nearly forty persons, including the chief members of 
the regular company at the museum, Master Ignacio 
Martinetti plays Hop 0’ My Thumb, from whom—since 
it is an acted and spoken narrative of bis adventures 
—the piece takesits name. A livelier or more mis- 
chievous urchin we have not seen. An acrobatic per- 
formance, we should note, precedes “Hop 0’ My 
| Thumb,” in which Mr. Dan Leon, the California 

'ymnast, and Mr. Paul Martinetti, accomplish some 
| dificult and surprising fcais 
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ENGLAND.—THE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ATHLETIC SPORTS, BY THE SCHOLARS OF KING'S IRELAND.-—-A DETACHMENT OF THE SEVENTEENTH ROYAL LANCERS CLEARING THE STREET OF 
COLLEGE SCHOOL, NEAR LONDON—THE FINISH OF THE TWO-MILE WALKING MATCH. GRANARD, A VILLAGE IN LONGFORD COUNTY, DURING THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 
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ENGLAND.—THE ANGLO-AMERICAN YACHT-RACE—-WATOCHING THE COURSE OF THE SAPPHO, FROM FRANCE.—THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, IN THE PRESENCE OF THE EMPRESS AND THE PRINCE 
THE DECK OF THE CAMBRIA—‘‘THE RACE FOR THE YANKEE.” IMPERIAL, READING THE OFICIAL RETURNS OF THE ELECTIONS OF May 8, 
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FRANCE. THE TROUBLES IN PARIS-—-A SCENE IN FRONT OF THE PMINCE EUGENE BARRACKS, RANGE. —VISIT OF THE EMPEROR AND EMPKESS TO THE PRINCE EUGENB BARRACKS, SUBSEQUENT 


max 6 £0 TER TROUBLES IN PARIS AT THE CLOSE OF THE ALECTIONS IN MAY. 
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ENGLAND.—THE INTERNATIONAL 


THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE, 


NEW YORK. 

Tue corner-stone of the new Masonic Temple, 
to be erected on the corner of. Sixth avenue 
and Twenty-third street, New York, was laid 
on Wednesday, June 8th, with demonstrations 
of unusual interest. 

At a very early hour in the morning, the 
streets were alive with marching brethren, who 
composed the various lodges. Crowds of people 


hurried a:ong the sidewalks, in the direction of|a given point. 


the place of rendezvous, anxious to get sight 
of the great column when it moved upon its 
way. Many stores and private dwellings, along 
the line of march, were decorated with flags, 
and, in some cases, very elegant masonic em- 
blems and devices were displayed. It was 
estimated that over 30,000 Masons were in the 
on. 


, The lodges assembled in their rooms at eight 


o’elock, sharp, and ‘shortly after proceeded to 
| the place of rendezvous, near Union Square. 

The column, which was under the direction of 

H. Clay. Preston, Grand Marshal, was formed 

into ten divisions, each under a marshal, which 
| took up their stations on Fourteenth to Twenty- 

second streets, the first division forming on 
Fourteenth street, and so going on numerically 
to the ninth division, the Grand Lodge forming 
the tenth. 

The procession was about three miles in 
| length, and took nearly three hours in passing 
The men marched twelve 

abreast, extending from curb to curb, thus 
heightening the effect to the eye. The right of 
| the line reached the Fifth Avenue Hotel at 
| twenty-five minutes before eleven o’clock, and 
halted. Each lodge then opened ranks, facing 
| inward, two deep, and the Grand Lodge passed 
| through, receiving the proper salute. As the 
| Grand Lodge passed down the line, the Mas- 
iters and Wardens of each lodge took up the 














march immediately in the rear of the Grand 
Lodge, according to seniority. In this manner 
the; line line was closed. up, and the body 
moved to the corner of Sixth avenue and 
Twenty-third street, where the ceremony of 
laying the corner-stone took place. 

A flooring covered the ground on which the 
new hall is to stand, and in the east, a raised 
roofed platform was erected for the Grand 
Lodge, and: another similar structure was built 
in the north for the accommodation of St. Cecile 
Lodge, by whom the choral service was ren- 
dered. 

After the various charges provided in the 
ritual for such occasions had been delivered, 
interspersed with appropriate vocal exercises, 
the stone was lowered to its place 

The corner-etone is of light Concord granite, 
68 inches long, 40 inches wide, and 28 
inches thick, and weighed about five tons. 
The cavity in the centre to receive the box was 
16 by 12 by 7 inches, The capstone weighed 
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about three tons,and was 52 inches long, 16 
inches thick, and of the same width as the 
under stene, which rested on a massive founda- 
tion of masonry. and concrete 22 feet deep. 
Next to the stone, on the south side, was placed 
the corner-stone which was leiri in 1826 under 
the old Broadway Masonic Hall near Pearl 

| street, and which is scarcely one-fourth as large 
as the new stone. 

The stone having been properly lowered, the 
following ceremony of testing the stone teok 
place : 

Grand Master—R. W. Deputy Grand Master, 
what is the proper jewel of your office ? 

Deputy Grand Master—The Square. 

G. M.—What does it teach ? 

D. G. M.—To square our actions by the square 

| of virtue, and to prove our work. 

G. M.—Apply the jewel of your office to the 

| foundation-stone, and make report. 
(Done.) 
| D, G. M—Most Worshipful, I find the stone 
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to be square, and that the craftsmen have per- 
formed their duty. 

G. M.—R. W. Senior Grand Warden, what is 
the jewel of your office, and what its lessons? 

5. G. W.—The Level. It teaches us the 
equality of the brethren, and is used to lay 
horizontals. 

G. M.—Apply your jewel to the foundation- 
stone, and make report. 

5 (Done.) 

8S. G. W.—Most Worshipful, I find the stone 
to be level, and that the craftsmen have per- 
formed their duty. 

G. M.—R. W. Junior Grand Warden, what is 
the jewel of your office, and what are its uses 
and lesson ? 

J. G. W.—The Plumb. It is used to erect 
perpendiculars, and teaches us to walk up- 
rightly in the fear of God. 

G. M.—Apply your jewel to the foundation- 
stone, and make report. 

(Done. ) 

J. G. W.—Most Worshipful, I find that the 
stone is plumb. The craftsmen have performed 
their duty. 

The Grand Stewards then advanced to the 
stone, bearing the elements of consecration— 
corn, wine, and oil—and were followed by the 
Deputy Grand Master and the Senior and Junior 
Grand Wardens. The First Steward handed a 
golden horn to the Deputy Grand Master, who 
scattered the corn contained therein upon the 
stone, saying: ‘ May the blessings of the Su- 
preme Architect be upon the people of this 
State, and the craft be nourished with the Corn 
of Peace.” 

The Second Steward presentd a golden wine- 
cup to the Senior Grand Warden, who poured 
its contents on the stone, saying: ‘‘May the 
health of the Craftsmen employed in erecting 
this edifice be preserved, and may the Giver of 
all good keep them from accident, and bless 
and prosper their labors.” 

The Third Steward handed another golden 
cup to the Junior Grand Warden, who poured 
the oil therein upon the stone, saying: ‘“ May 
the Creator and Ruler of the world vouchsafe 
his blessing upon our Craft, wherever dis- 
persed, bless our country, preserve the Union, 
give peace and prosperity to the people of New 
York, and to all the nations of the earth.” 

With an admirable oration, and the singing 
of an original anthem, the services were 
brought to a close, and the immense throng 
slowly dispersed. 

In the afternoon, after the crowd had dis- 
persed, the Committee visited the ground to 
make sure that all was right, and found, to 
their surprise, in the hands of the police, the 
sum of $92.11, beside several ladies’ gold finger- 
rings, all of which had been cast upon the stone 
by strangers, as free-will offerings to the Hall 
and Asylum Fund. 








THE MISSING SHIP. 


Day after day! day after day! 
And still no tidings of the ship ; 
The hopes we nourished fade away, 
Wild fears our life’s blood seem to sip. 
All eyes are strained across the foam, 
Where fierce winds sport and howl in glee; 
And stil] unto our island home 
There comes no message from the sea! 


Day afler day! day after day! 
The men grow pale, the women weep, 
The children hush in fear their play, 
And dream strange horrors of the deep. 
Wild winds! when your flerce rage is past, 
O waft our friends to heaven sweet! 
O give them back to us at last, 
And calm the hearts that, breaking, beat! 








THREE CASTS FOR A 
LIFE. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


PART IIl.—THE FRENCH COUNTESS. 


CHAPTER XVI.—AN OLD IDIOT—COMMON SENSE 
REASSERTED — IN TIME — THE STRUGGLE — 
WHERE I8 THE KNIFE—THE PHYSICIAN TURNED 
INTO AN ERRAND-BOY—THE RELEASE—PILLS 
AND POTIONS—ADMIRATION AND FEAR—HALF- 
AN-HOUR LATER—THE EFFECTS OF A NEW DRUG, 


For a brief space Podatchky had waited for 
the reply of Accoulina. 

Then, he again called her. 

Nor was his summons, this time, couched in 
the most gracious or gentle of fashions. He 
heard only the sonorous snore of the nurse, 
strengthened in volume by the diluted polanger 
she had swallowed from the bath of the count- 
ess. There was too heavy a reward—his own 
personal freedom—dependent upon the safety 
of Catharine Dolgorouki. . Now, that Sapichy 
was gone, might not the present Boyard have 
returned? Might not Paul Dimitry, or some of 
his serfs, have broken into the sleeping-cham- 
ver of the countess, while the “ old idiot” Ac- 
coulina was snoring? But—how could they? 
What did it matter to him’? He had heard 
movements in the silence. Whose could they 
be? 

As these thoughts passed hurriedly through 
his mind, he seized the rude oil-lamp, which 
stood beside the mat on which he had been 
lying, and, pushing the door open, entered the 
room. yp 
® He thrust the body of the nurse roughly 
aside with his foot, and stepped toward the 
bed. 

It was empty. 

A cold sweat broke out, in bead-like drops, 
upon his brow. For a moment, he staggered 
back. Were his hopes and dreams of the fu- 


ture to be crushed thus, as he himself might 
have ground together a lamp of earth in his 
clinching hand? Then, the patient subtlety of 
his race and position in life returned to him. 
He would not give 


The stake was too great. 


up his chance of winning it, until the throw of 
the last die. Lifting the lamp he held, he 
gazed round the apartment. 

No apparent means of ingress could be de- 
tected, before he had passed round the bed. A 
sudden and shrill exclamation of joy, as he did 
80, was about to issue from the lips of the serf, 
when a voice rose to him through the still par- 
tially opened doorway. Deadened as it was by 
distance, he at once recognized it. It was the 
voice of Catharine Dolgorouki. 

“ Give me that writing—Mailowitz !” 

As he heard these words, a hand was laid 
upon his shoulder. It was that of the Ger- 
man physician. It may be remembered, that 
he had been assigned the apartment previously 
occupied by Sapichy, which was immediately 
adjoining that of the countess. The sound of 
Podatchky’s entrance had aroused him from his 
slumber. 

What was his presence to the serf—now ? 

Thrusting him back so rudely that he reeled 
against the corner of the bed, Podatchky sprang 
through the door, and, without pausing for 
thought or deliberation, hurriedly began to de- 
scend the narrow and winding staircase. 

When that form, in which the terror-stricken 
Mailowitz had painted the late Boyard to his 
quailing eyes, partially receded from him, the 
rude and strong common-sense of the ex-Star- 
ost of Yerkowa reasserted itself. It may have 
been that there was something in the action or 
gesture of the figure, to which he had surren- 
dered the folded parchment, that convinced 
him he had been mistaken. she instinctively 
felt this, his shrewd eyes recognized the fact. 
Aye! He had been, for the moment, fooled by 
the resemblance which the lineaments of Ca- 
tharine Dolgorouki—angu!larized by her illness 
—bore to those of her sire, Ivan, in his younger 
days. He had imagined her stretched upon a 
bed of sickness, nigh even to death, or, at all 
events, unable to quit it. Yet, here he saw her, 
strong and living. Nay! he had been cowed 
by her sudden appearance and imperious com- 
mand, into the surrender of the writing he had 
risked so much to obtain—that writing, whose 
import, he knew, would deal so incalculable a 
blow to the whole of the future life of her bro- 
ther, Paul, the son of Ivan Dimitry. 

Cursing the childish folly—such, he now re- 
garded it—with which he had given it up to 
her, he extended his hand menacingly toward 
the countess. At th® same time he screamed 
from between his set teeth— 

“T must have it back.” 

Catharine Dolgorouki laughed scornfully. 





The blood of her dead sire was rushing 
strongly and redly through her veins. While 
listening to those threatening words, she had 
not even dreamt of computing the difference | 
between the savagely coarse strength of the | 
infuriated man who confronted her and her | 
own feminine hardihood—enfeebled, as this last | 
was, by her recent illness. 

* You will not—Mailowitz !” 

“Think ! daughter of my old master !” 

“T have.” 

“ And you will give it to me ?” 

While the husky and forced accent of the ex- 
Starost betrayed repugnance to the idea of vio- 
lence, the scoffing tone of the lady rang on his 
ears—clear and. bell-like. 

“ee No Yr 

“ By St. Sergius—we shall see !” 

His momentary hesitation was gone. 

In spite of his age, it was with the sudden 
and agile leap of the wildcat he sprang toward 
her. [ll would it have fared with the Russian 
countess—in that fierce grasp, she would have 
been little more than a puling child. But as 
that spring was made by Mailowitz, she was 
violently drawn back. Podatchky had de- 
scended the narrow staircase, 

He had barely been in time, to thrust his mis- 
tress behind himself. 

So vigorously thrown were the weight and 
impulse of that heavy body against the frame 
of the serf, that he reeled, or, rather, was hurled 
back, heavily upon the countess. She would 
have fallen, but for the wall on which she was 
dashed. The lamp which he had been carrying 
was thrown from his hand to the ground. It 
was extinguished by the fall. His throat had 
been clutched in the gripe of the ex-Starost. 

For the instant, it seemed as if Podatchky 
must have been throttled by those sinewily 
hard and wiry fingers. 

Compared with Mailowitz, however, the serf 
was a young man. 

As his face grew to a purplish gray in the 
dim light—the lamp which had been left stand- 
ing in the recess of the hearth-place was still 
burning—under the angry compression of that 
constricting grasp, he divined what he had to 
do. 

Clasping the maddened man around his waist, 
with both of his nervously powerful arms, he 
ground his ribs so closely with them, that, in 
the paroxysm of his pain the ex-Starost was 
compelled to release his grasp. 

Then Podatchky strove to throw him. 

Although, for the moment, he succeeded in 
partially lifting him from the ground, the effort 
was useless. The right leg of Mailowitz had 
twined itself around his left. In their frantic 
struggle, both of them fell heavily to the 
ground. 

Rolling over each other in their desperate 
fury—the half-civilized nature of either of them 
had completely forgotten all restraint which 
the place and tke presence of Catharine Dolgo- 
rouki might have been presumed to impose— 
they kicked, bit and tore, with the fury of two 
wild animals. At length the strength of the 
elder of the two men gave way. Although 

making an occasional and panting effort to re- 
lease himself from the younger limbs of Po- 
datchky, he lay beneath him and entirely at his 
mercy. 

Holding him down on the floor, with a grasp 
of iron, the serf gradually raised himself to a 
sitting position on the body of Mailowitz. The 
arms of the ex-Starost were confined by the 
knees of his younger antagonist. 





datchky had been thrust toward his belt. He 
was searching for his knife. 

It had fallen from its untanned leather 
sheath. 

With a muttered imprecation, he threw his 
eyes round the chamber. 

There it lay, within the recess of the chim- 
ney. 
The lamp-light lit the edge of the blade. 

Itwas just beyond his reach. 

Once more extending himself along the body 
of Mailowitz—still confining his arms beneath 
his sinewy knees, and grasping his throat with 
his left hand, he extended his right toward it. 

Since the unexpected interference of Po- 
datchky had withdrawn Catharine Dolgorouki 
from the threatening leap of the ex-Starost, 
not a word had been spoken by either of the 
three, save that muttering imprecation of the 
serf’s, which has been already mentioned. 

His fingers were already touching the blade, 
when the white and shapely bared foot of the 
countess cast it beyond them. 

“This must not be—Podatchky !” 

Imperatively as that clear voice sounded, he 
glanced up fiercely. Sharp speech was already 
finding its way from his angry tongue, when 
his eye met hers. Those hazel orbs flashed, 
clearly and redly, in the dim lamp-light. The 
serf-like babit of obedience to his owner, in 
which he had been brought up, returned to 
him. 

‘“‘ What, then, mistress! shall I do ?” 

The preceding scene had endured for so short 
a space—but some two or three minutes—that 
the German physician had barely had time to 
recover himself from his unceremonious treat- 
ment by the serf, and add his presence to the 
scene, 

While in the sleeping-chamber, he had not 
recognized, in her few words, the voice of the 
Countess Dolgorouki. To tell the truth, he had, 
before, but rarely heard it. It was now, how- 
ever, no matter of difficulty for him, even in 
that vague light, to distinguish the figure of 
his patient, relieved, as it was, by her scanty 
and white night-robe from the dark shadows of 
the apartment. 

‘* Madame !” he sald, with considerable asper- 
ity of manner—“ what are you doing here ?” 

“* Where is Sapichy ?” 

“Do you wish to kill yourself ?” 

“Who are you—fool ?” 

The tone was so sharply commanding and so 
decisive, that the new-comer was entirely 
robbed, for the time being, of his professional 
equanimity. 

He omitted to reply immediately, and she re- 
iterated her question. 

“Who are you ?” 

This time he answered. It must be confessed, 
that it was tremulously and timidly he did so. 
He had been in practice, in the capital of Russ- 
land. This was his very first introduction to 
the amenities of Sclavonic civilization, outside 
of St. Petersburg. 

“Your noble and high-born Excellency !” he 
humbly commenced —“* I am the Doctor Johann 
Betzinger. I have been left here, by the Count 
Sapichy Dolgorouki, in charge of you.” 

* Left! In charge of me!” echoed the 
Countess, in her astonishment. 

The naively obsequious tone of the physician 
had momentarily diverted the attention of Pod- 
atchky from the Ex-Starost. At any other time 
than this, he might have smiled. Now, his 
hands and body were occupied with the reten- 
tion of his prisoner. Nevertheless, Mailowitz 
must have felt what was passing in his mind. 
He made a vigorous effort to free himself. 

This recalled the attention of Catharine to 
them. 

“ Go—” she cried out to Dr. Betzinger—“ and 
bring down a rope from my chamber !” 

‘* Where, your Excellency, shall I find one ?” 

“The silken curtain-cord from the bed”’— 
she angrily rejoined. ‘ And be quick !” 

“There is no ight—above.” 

“Take the lamp.” 

“ Tt will leave your Excellency in—” 

‘Darkness !” she interrupted him, stamping 
her bare foot fiercely upon the flooring. “* What 
of it? Do, as I bid you.” 

Her will had completely subjugated the pro- 
fessional pride of the physician. 

He obeyed her. 

The struggle of Mailowitz had yielded to the 
younger strength of Podatchky, again. Catha- 
rine Dolgorouki was left alone with them, in 
the darkened chamber. For a while, neither 
of the three spoke. The heavy breathing of 
the Ex-Starost, mingled with the quicker and 
less wearied breath of the serf of Sapichy, were 
the only audible sounds heard there, save the 
movements of Dr. Betzinger from the chamber 
above. 

“ Podatchky !” 

* Mistress ! I listen.” 

“Where is Sapichy Dolgorouki ?” 

“Gone !” 

“Where to?” 

** Moscow.” 

“For the Coronation of the Tzarina ?” 

“ Yes.” 

““When did he leave Berenzoff ?” 

“The day, now past. He will barely reach 
Moscow in time—mistress.” 

‘Then I have been ill—” she said reflectively 
—* for many days ?” 

“* Aye, mistress.” 

‘“ Mailowitz !’ Audibly as her lips shaped 
the name, they received no answer. After a 
pause, she spoke again: “ Mailowitz! Do you 
hoar me ?” 

“ Does the dog listen to the tongue that calls 
hith, when the fangs of the wolf are fastened 
on his throat ?” 

She said no more, until the feet of the Ger- 
man physician were heard descending the stair- 
ease, and he had, once more, entered the room. 
Taking the lamp from him, Catharine Dolgor- 
ouki advanced and held it, low—above the face 


of the Ex-Starost. 
‘““What do you deserve from me?” He did 
not utter a single word in answer. “ Loosen 





While he had been doing so, the hand of Po- 


his throat, Podatchky, but, hold him firmly.” 
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As the serf obeyed her, his captive gave utter- 
ance to an audible grunt of relief. ‘Now 
Mailowitz ! What do you deserve at my hands ” 

“IT only came to take what was mine, Catha- 
rine Dolgorouki ! or, at all events—” he ended 
the sentence he had commenced, after a brief 
pause—* that which was neither the dead Ivan 
Dimitry’s, nor Paul’s, nor yours.” 

“You forget yourself—” she cried, sharply. 
Then, as if his abruptly shapen words—in 
which, spite of his undignified position, under 
the sitting figure of Podatchky, there had been 
a sort of coarse grandeur—had stirred a differ- 
ent train of feeling to that which she had been 
exhibiting, she broke abruptly off. She con- 
tinued reflectively—“ perhaps, after all, you are 
right.” With a faint shudder, she extended 
her hand in the direction of Dr. Betzinger, as 
though she were searching for support. When 
he moved nearer, however, she again drew 
herself erect, and pressed one hand upon her 
breast—revealing its form through her night- 
dress beneath the pressure—as if to quell a 
choking sensation of either grief or shame, 
Her eyes still continued fixed on the man who 
had been her father’s serf. Nor had she given 
the lamp back to the physician. ‘ Mailowitz — 
I would speak with you.” 

“Tn this plight ?” 

It was with a grim laugh the Ex-Starost 
uttered these words. 

Taking the purple bed-cord from the hands 
of the German doctor, she tossed it to the far 
end of the apartment. 

“You will attempt no more violence ?” 

‘* By the bones of the Five Martyrs—no !” 

“* Release him—Podatchky !” 

But, your Excellency!” began the physi- 
cian, “surely you will not—” : 

“* Trouble yourself with your pills and potions, 
Dr. Betzinger! You will have enough to do 
for me. I am weak.” The paleness of her 
cheeks, for the last few minutes, testified to the 
fact that she simply uttered a portion of the 
truth. ‘In three hours’ time, I intend leaving 
Berenzoff. I shall take you with me,” 

The German doctor smiled sardonically. 

He was already re-establishing his profes- 
sional dignity, which had been so rudely jarred, 
His smile, however, simply proved he was not 
aware what sort of human fibre had been 
molded by Creation into the shape of the Dimi- 
tries—or, in any case, of the defunct sire and 
the living daughter. 

In the mean time, Podatchky had complied 
with the orders of the Countess, 

Mailowitz had arisen from his recumbent 
position, had shaken his bruised and battered 
frame, and having cast a single look of glaring 
wrath at Sapichy’s serf, was standing before 
that frail woman—as compared with his own 
muscularly shapen body—who had morally 
proved herself his ‘‘ mistress.” 

His hard eyes glittered with a strange mix- 
ture of admiration and fear, as he did so. 

“‘ Podatchky, you will take and feed the 
uncle of Fiodorowna de Chateaupers. Bring 
him to me, in one hour.” Making a movement 
expressive of the most complete weariness and 
exhaustion, she laid her hand upon the shoul- 
der of Dr. Betzinger, saying, “ Take me to my 
room.” 

As the physician conducted her slowly up the 
steep and narrow staircase, he was followed by 
the late opponents, When they passed through 
the aparment, the daughter of Ivan Dimitry 
had cast herself upon her bed, in a state of 
complete and listless exhaustion. It was 
strange, that—partially unvailed as that mag- 
nificent shape, in the unconscious abandonment 
of its attitude, now was—neither of those three 
men who gazed upon it should be quickened 
with the slightest feeling of sexual passion. 
Her royal nature had imposed itself too grandly 
on them. It had, anew, thrust from it all the 
apparent refinements of Russian civilization. 
The paint, the powder, the furbelows, the 
jewels, and the silks had been thrown aside, 
and she stood forth, as the Fredegonde of the 
Niebelungen-Lied might have done—taller by 
the head—than either of them. 

In half an hour more, the ex-Starost of Yer- 
kowa, with Podatchky, returned to the cham- 
ber. 

** Enter !” 

On hearing the clear tone in which the word 
was spoken, replying to Podatchky’s summons, 
he opened the door, and they entered the 
room. 

Accoulina had been aroused: from the slum- 
ber induced by the contents of the Countess’s 
bath, and was moving about the apartment, 
now attending to the coffee she had been pre- 
paring upon a small stove, and now obeying 
the interjectional commands of Catharine. It 
was somewhat slowly and wearily that the 
nurse did this. ; 

The physician was standing near one of the 
three windows. Through these, the gray light 
of the early dawn might already be seen, 
struggling with the red lustre thrown across 
the floor, from the pine-branches steeped in 
sheep-fat, which were flaming and smoking 
with a far from unpleasant odor, in a large 
candelabrum at the far corner of the chamber. 
His face bore a gravely anxious look, as his 
watchfui glance rested upon the Russian Coun- 
tess. Well might it doso. Partly by menace 
and command, mingled with no little of wheed- 
ling entreaty, she had induced him to furnish 
her with a quantity of a drug, which had but 
recently found its way to Europe from the East. 

It had already done its work. 

With flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes—her 
hair combed out and confined, but unpowdered, 
round the oval of her head, by a crimson fillet 
of silk—in a skirt of brown cloth, with a jacket 
of the same, bound with ermine, Catharine 
Dolgorouki sat before them, on the corner of 
the bed, where, only the preceding morning, 





| she had been stretched senseless and helpless. 

She had noticed, when the two Russians had 
| appeared, that the meal they had partaken 
together, and the polanger with which it had 
been washed down, had sensibly improved 
their relations with each other. 
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Turning to the physician, she laughed mer- 


rily. 

Upia I not tell you so ?” 

‘Your Excellency certainly did. But you 
will still let me doubt —” 

“Not the good faith of Mailowitz—doctor ! 
When I was a child, he has ridden me on his 
pack.” Then, turning to Podatchky, she said— 
‘jn one hour and a half more, you will have 
the horses, harnessed. How many of our family, 
did Bapichy leave ?” 

‘All, mistress !” 

“ See, then, that they are ready too.” Ashe 
turned towards the door, she called him to her, 
again. “You have done well by me, Pod- 
atchky, during the past night. What will you, 
I should do for you?” 

‘‘Tell the master.” . 

‘¢T do not ask you, what he has promised—” 
she replied. * You may be assured that he shall 

ay it.” 

Silently the serf left the apartment. His 
flashing glance already told that he felt certain 
of the reward—his freedom. 

‘“ Accoulina! Sit down—there.” Madame 
Dolgorouki pointed to the farthest corner of the 
room. The nurse obeyed her, having brought 
her the coffee, she had been preparing. Cath- 
arine drank a portion of the contents of the cup. 
Looking up, she said—‘ come nearer—Mailo- 
witz |” 

The words had been uttered in the dialect of 
this portion of Russland, Although Dr. Betz- 
inger heard, he could only understand the name. 
So low had they been spoken, that Accoulina 
might hear merely a murmur. 

‘“T am here—Countess !” 

* Listen to what I have to say. My father— 
may St. Ivan see that his rest is full of peace— 
bade me with his dying breath, see to that, you 
came for. Who has the strongest hand—you 
or I?” 

* You—Countess !” 

“Do you believe that I shall obey the will of 
the Boyard ?” 

“T do.” 

“Then, let us be friends.” 

It was with a queenly grace, that she ex- 
tended her hand to Mailowitz. The ex-Starost 
of Yerkowadropped upon his knees and pressed 
it to his forehead, reverently. When he released 
it, she laid it upon his brew, apd patted it, as 
one might caress a dog who had shown it’s 
teeth, but had thought better of it’s snarling 
temper. 

‘“*T am your servant.” 

“Tt was for this, you left Monsieur de Cha- 
teaupers. With his knowledge ?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then, he knows all”—she said, gravely. 

“ He knows nothing.” 

“ How ? I do not understand you.” 

“*T came by his orders. He had written to 
the Count Dolgorouki.” 

On what ?” 

“ The letter was sealed. 
Mailowitz cannot read.” 

“ Again, the Countess laughed. 

“Once Russ, ever Russ! What is in the 
bone, cannot be rid from it. Do you mean to 
tell me—Mailowitz ! that you came to Beren- 
zoff from St. Petersburg, on a mission from a 
Frenchman, without knowing what or whom it 
concerned ?” 

“TI did not say so—Countess ?” 

‘Then, you know ?” 

“ Yes |” 

‘* Tell me —and, at once !” she demanded—an 
angry redness coloring her face, at the difficulty 
ehe experienced in inducing him to speak. 

** Paul Dimitry is concerned in it.” 

*“ Well! Go on.” 

It had been a rude delicacy, rather than any 
other feeling, which had induced the ex-Starost 
to refrain so long from acquainting her with 
what he knew was the reason which actuated 
the French Count. Thus, imperatively ordered 
to speak, he did so. On his mentioning the old 
Prince Dolgorouki as the individual who had 
awakened the fears of De Chateaupers, her 
hazel eyes blazed with a hot flame and her lips 
whitened. 

“Old Dolgorouki hates us, as I hate all of 
them—save Sapichy. I will not believe, that 
Paul dreams of this. The Tzarina Elizabeth 
had once a sort of liking for mon cher camarade. 
Fiodorowna is safe, and if not, I will make her so 
—safer than she would be in the midst of a regi- 
ment of Cossack spearmen. Ha! ha!” But, 
as she laughed, her brow darkened, and she 
stopped short. ‘Poor Paul!” she murmured 
to herself. “All seem to hate, and even I— 
cannot love him.” , 

In another hour the Countess Dolgorouki was 
hastening from Berenzoff. A 

The German physician was alone with her, in 
the droschky. She would take his advice, pro- 
vided it was offered her, in her own fashion. 
He had given her—against his own wili—more 
of the opium, as the new addition to the phar- 
macopoia of the day, was called. She had de- 
manded it, in order that she might sleep. As, 
in some exceptional cases it does, it produced, 
at first, neither drowsiness nor deadness to the 
facts of the external world. 

On the contrary, her faculties seemed quick- 
ened into a more vivid, outer life. 

The impressions which succeeded each other, 
with lightning-like rapidity, had, however, lost 
for the time the pain and gloom which other- 
wise might--Nay! would have accompanied 
them. She recalled the death of the father she 
had loved so well, without sorrow. It would 
not be so very long, béfore she would join him. 
The lengthy years which;probably lay before her, 
were bridged with a rapid and easy leap. She 
thought of Paul, her brother. Even here, was 
hope. In the future, he should grow honest 
and brave, also.. He should redeem his name 
from the mire in which it had been trampled, 
She would force him to do it. And Sapichy— 
her husband Sapichy! She had been told by 
Accoulina, how he had watched by her bed. 
Knowing him as well as she did;*she knew that 
no ordinary motive could have induced him to 
do this—to sit beside her, night after night, and 


If it had not been— 





only snatch a few hours rest by day. Assuredly, 
he loved her. How strange it seemed, that, 
since the first few months of her marriage, she 
she should never have suspected this. 

They had now arrived at Yerkowa. 

Here they paused for a few moments, to bait 
their horses, 

As she sate in the droschky, dreaming thus—a 
thought intruded upon her mind, which put all 
the rest to flight. 

Where was her waiting-maid—her genuine 
Parisian, captured by the bow and spear of her 
long purse, on her late visit to France. She 
looked at Dr. Betzinger’s grave face. Pshaw ! 
what should he know of soubrettes or femmes de 
toilette ? 

* Podatchky !” 

In an instant, the serf was at the side of the 
vehicle. 

His mistress demanded, where the French girl 
was. 

The face of Podatchky reddened. She had 
been so useless during the illness of the Coun- 
tess, that his master, Sapichy Dolgorouki, had 
excluded her from the chamber of his wife. The 
serf had seen her, yesterday. She had come to in- 
quire after'the Countess. That morning—in the 
hurry of their departure—he had forgotten, en- 
tirely, to warn her. It was a grave omission. 
“Should he ride back for her ?” 

‘““No—no! Let her remain at Berenzoff, and 
marry a Russ—a real live Russ. She will become 
the mother of a race of soubrettes, and people the 
estates of the Dimitries with Parisian waiting- 
maids. Yet—scratch the skin and you will find 
the Tartar.” 

The falling lash and hurrah of the Cossack 
drivers and riders, rose in the air, as they again 
rolled on, 

Falling back upon the seat of the carriage, 
with her eyes wide open, the wife of Sapichy 
Dolgorouki again became lost in her changeable 
and floating dreams. On they went—for mile 
after mile, and hour after hour, until those 
bright eyes slowly closed, and a dead slumber 
vailed their light. " 

At length, the German physician felt at ease. 

He had feared for her. Possibly, he may 
have dreaded the quantity of the new drug she 
had insisted upon taking. For eight hours, at 
least, she would now sleep, in peace. 

Inquiring from Podatchky—* at what hout” 
the party would probably dine, he was in- 
formed— 

“About mid-day, or, possibly, half an hour 
later.” 

Drawing his cloak tlosely enough around him, 
and pulling down the ears of his sheepskin cap 
—in spite of the growing heat which was felt 
in the yet early atmosphere, Doctor Betzinger, 
also composed himself to rest. 








THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT- 
RACE. 

In this issue, transferred from the J lUustrated 
London News and the London Graphic (one of 
which will be found in the page devoted to il- 
lustrations frem the European Press), are two 
spirited engravings depicturing scenes in the re- 
cent great International contest between yachts 
built in England and America, in which the 
Cambria was entered as the champion of the 
European system of construction, and the 
Sappho of the American. It is unnecessary to 
enter into particulars. Our readers have been 
advertised of the victory of the Sappho in the 
three races in which she had been entered 
against the Cambria, and of ber signal triumph 
in each—thus, incontestably proving the supe- 
riority of American, particularlyof New York, 
yacht-builders and sail-makers, over those of 
England. To excuse the defeat of the Cambria, 
it is pleaded by the friends of the owner that 
the great difference in size, and consequently 
power, favored the Sappho, she being more 
than double the tonnage of her opponent, ac- 
cording to the rule of the Thames Yacht Club. 
The large engraving shows, in the third race, 
the yachts rounding off’ the St. Catherine's 
light-house, when the fog lifted suddenly, just 
before they stood out from the shore. Says the 
Illustrated London News: “ The mark-boat lay 
about seven miles and a half off St. Catherine’s, 
and from the last tack made under the point 
the yachts had to stretch off into the Channel 
ona long reach, for the steamer to complete the 
first angle of the course in the twenty miles’ 
beat to windward. They now got a steadier 
and fresher breeze, and the Sappho drew ahead, 
passing the steamer, at the end of the first 
course, three or four minutes in advance of the 
Cambria. They had taken five hours to per- 
form the windward course. It was then a 
quarter-past one in the afternoon. The second 
course, in a south-easterly direction, was ac- 
complished by the Sappho at half-past four, the 
Cambria being three miles behind her. In the 
third course, returning to the Nab, the winning 
yacht made use of a failing breeze, and came in 
a quarter before nine in the evening ; while the 
Cambria was becalmed, and had to be fetched 
by a steamer.” The engraving from the 
Graphic illustrates ‘the position of the Cambria 
toward the close of the race, showing how hope- 
less the contest had become for the crew of the 
Cambria. 








IS GENIUS CONSUMPTIVE? 


Ir used to be, and is still, with a certain 
class of aspiring young men, a fixed opinion that ge. 
nius is consumptive, and dies young. With this idea, 
pale cheeks were much desired—a marble brow, and 
@ general appearance of pallor and fatigue, as if the 
intellect was too much for the body. An examination 
which I have just made into the duration of life among 
men of letters will, perhaps, help to dispel any linger- 
ing remains of this belief. J believe they live longer 
than any other class af men. Judges, it is true, live 
long ; but they are picked men, and advanced in life 
when they become judges. Of bishops the same re- 
mark may be made ; and perhaps, also, of eminent 
physicians. I have made three groups of English 
writers of the last three centuries—the first class of 
poets ; the second, of historians, novelists, and essay- 








ists ; the third, of theologians and philosophers. The 
‘Class, as Was to be expected, from therr quiet and 
live longest. Their a’ 


tion of life is sevent 
ton of iSeraityck ee 
eley the 


his 
ee, "The eeend aot ente aoa 
years. The second class may only for sixty-two 
peg but they have had misfortunes, Addison died 


at forty- 
seven, Steele at fifty-three, Hugh Miller at four ; 
Strype, at aay was cut off, not very prema 
at nine 


turely, at 

om, while Walton died at ninety, Stow at 
eighty, Jeffrey at seventy-seven, and Bishop Burnet at 
seventy-two. But let no man take to poetry ; he can 
only look for a life of fifty-nine springs. Though here 
there is comfort. If he gets beyond the age of misfor- 
tune—say thirty-seven—even the poet may rub his 
hends. At the outset, however, he must reflect on 
Kirke White, Chatterton, Marlowe, = ny Burns, Shel- 
ley, Otway, and Alexander Smith, who all died before 
thirty-seven. Afterward, he may comfort himself 
with the examples of Wordsworth, Waller, Young, 
Herrick, Bowles, and Montgomery, who all achieved 
eighty, and with a goodly list of bards who have been 
tuneful after seventy. In fact, the few fi which 
I have put y yyy far to prove what I had al 
suspected—that a life of letters is, if not always lucra- 
tive, generally conducive to on J life. A ‘ession 
which gives such averages of life as fifty-nine, sixty- 
a ane axe 8 be = in My the 
m and body work pretty well together. m 
however, be consaaeueil as comforting the actual wortd 
of literary men, rather than as enco ‘ing aspirants. 
Let these think, rather, of the a examples of 
wasted midnight oil, genius unappreciated by editors 
and publishers, and early graves. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


THERE is scarcely any ache to which children 
are subject, so bad to bear and so difficult to cure, as 
earache. But there isa remedy never known to fail. 
Take a bit of cotton-batting, put upon it a pinch of black 
pepper, gather it up and tie it, dip it in sweet-oil, and 
insert it in the ear. Put a flannel bandage over the 
head to keep it warm. It will give immediate relief. 


M. Seprxxort, one of the most distinguished 
surgeons of Paris, has found a nearly infallible 
means of preventing the pain and suffering oc- 
casioned by surgical operations, By means of an 
electrical apparatus he raises jhe temperature of his 
instruments to a white-heat, and then performs the 
operation, which is scarcely felt by the patient, as 
burns at that intense heat cause little or no pain. 


Bixepine from the nose is always regarded 
as an unwelcome event, yet, in the opinion of Dr. 
Hall, it always is beneficial, preventing headache or 
more serious illness, and sometimes arresting apo- 
plexy and sudden death. Therefore it should not be 
immediately arrested. When the nose threatens to 
bleed excessively, it cam sometimes be arrested by 
putting the feet in hot water, or by applying a mus- 
tard plaster between the shoulders. 


A NEW-FASHIONED railway, called the Pannier 
system is being tried in England. 
piles carries a continuous girder, on which the train 
runs, the cars hanging down on each side fo a very 
short distance of the ground. The carriages are so 
arranged that inequality of weight on one side to the 
extent of a ton will not affect the equilibrium or mo- 
tion of the train, and it is estimated that the distance 
of one hundred and sixty miles can be run in two 
hours. 


M. Cuartzes Bauret, of Paris, mentions in 
his correspondence a cure for the small-pox, which he 
learned from the Indians of North America. It is the 
use of the root of the Saracania Variolaris, a plant 
which grows in the swamps of the North, being a pro- 
tection against all cutaneous diseases, and small-pox, 
which disease cures by weakening the virus. This 
plant contains a liquor that possesses the property of 
intoxicating all insects which, attracted by its perfume, 
partake of it. 


To overcome the tendency to obesity, the 
diet should consist principally of nitrogen-producing 
food ; but in order to aHay the inflammation which it 
produces, a few vegetables, deprived of the fecula, 
and cooked fruits, should be taken with it. Wines, 
especially those of Austria, the Rhine, Bordeaux, 
Xeres, and Madeira, are also very good. Beer and 
Port should be strictly forbidden. Caysé noir and tea 
may be taken, but with as little sugar as possible ; 
grog and Cognac moderately. But on no account 
must you indulge in sugar, butter, cheese, potatoes, 
sweetmeats, pastry, ices, rice, liquors, dried apricots, 
peas, lentils, maize, saleps, sago, maccaroni, tapioca, 
arrow-root, and warm soups. 

In a former number we had a paragraph 
on the Volcano Fish —that thrown out of the cra- 
ters of Ecuadorian volcanos. But these are not the 
only piscine wonders of South America. There are 
to be found there Musical Fish, as well as Volcano 
Fish. A gentleman, a Mr. De Thoron, has communi- 
cated to the French Academy of Sciences some ac- 
count of this remarkable member of the finny tribe, 
He says, that while making an exploration in the Bay 
of Pailon, situated to the north of the province of Es- 
meraldas, in the republic of Ecuador, about sunset, 
he suddenly heard a strange sound, extremely grave 
and prolonged. At first he thought it came from a fly 
or hornet of extraordinary size. But seeing nothing 
above him or in the neighborhood, he asked the rower 
whence the sound came. ‘ Sefior,” he replied, “it ts 
a fish which is singing. By some it is named the Siren, 
by others, Musico.’’ Having advanced a little farther, 
he heard a multitude of different voices, which har- 
monized together, imitating a church organ to great 
perfection. He at once stopped the pirogue, and lis- 
tened for a long while to this singular melody. It is 
not only in the Bay of Pailon that he enjoyed this phe- 
nomenon ; it occurs in several places along the coast, 
and even still more markedly in the river Matajé, es- 
pecially at the foot of alittle promontory called Cam- 
pana (the Bell). On going up higher than Campana, 
the traveler reaches Campanilla, where a similar cir- 
cumstance occurs. It is said that in the river Molino, 
an affiuent of the Matajé, the same singing of fish has 
been heard. It is evident, therefore, that to whatever 
species these fish belong, they are capable of living in 
two qualities of water; inasmuch as that cf the bay 
is purely salt, while tha) of the river is brackish. The 
piscine performers exccute their music without being 
disturbed by the presence of boats, and without show- 
ing themselves at the surface of the water, and this 
during several successive hours. One is surprised 
that so lond and distinct a sound can proceed from 
an animal not more than ten inches long. The fish 
itself has nothing particular in its external conforma- 

tion. The color is white, with some bluish spots on 
the back ; at least this is the fish which one catches 
with®@hook on the spot during a concert. It is to 
ward sunset that the fish begin to make themselves 
heard, and they continue their song during the night, 
imitating the notes of an organ very exactly—as when 





one is near the door of a church, but outside. 
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PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
Sismonp, the Italian geologist, is dead. 
Tue Empress Eugenie will visit Denmark 

this summer. ; 


x 
Ex Isapetta has bought the Jones 
oan all for $60,000, ” 


Tue Hon. L. F. S. Foster is to be the new 
Judge of the Connecticut Supreme Court. 


One of the “three graces” of Eugenie’s 
Court, the Counteas Portales, is expected at Newport 
this summer. 


Jerome Bonaparre has been confined for 


some time in Baltimore by a cancer in his throat. He 
is now improving. 


Tue Englishmen captured by the Spanish 
bo awry near Gibraltar have been rescued, and have 
ved at Gibraltar. 


A resipence for Bishop Quintard has been 
purchased at Memphis, Tenn., by the citizens of that 
city. The cost was $12,000, 


H. C. Warmovzn, Governor of Louisiana, 
is the youngest Governor in the United States, having 
only completed his twenty-ninth year. 


M. L. Smmontn, of the Paris “ Liberte,” and 
author of several works on mining and general in- 
dustry, has revisited the United States, 


Baron Esreruazy, of the Austrian Legation, 
was married at Washington, on the 6th inst., to Mrs, 
General Griffin, formerly Miss Carroll. 


Paice Artuur is to spend a few weeks 
with Mr. Hugh Allen, of New York, at his country 
seat on Lake Memphremagog, this summer. 


Louis Napo.eon, King William of Prussia, 
and Francis Joseph, are charged with an intention of 
meeting for consultation in Germany this summer, 


SERANDIN, @ Parisian wit, regretting the 
stay of Prince Pierre in France, says that “the 
_ pistols are the only part of him which go 
o 


brought from the best restaurants in Paris, and is 
ed with three or four bottles of choice 


wine daily. 

Ir is stated that Archbishop Kendrick, of 
St. Louis, is the only American dignitary that will be 
likely to leave the Ecumenical Council if it decrees 
infallibility. 

Eire Outtvier, the French Premier, drinks 
no wine, smokes no cigars, and eats very little In 
his youth he came near killing himself by drinking 
too much absinthe. 


A coRRESPONDENT asserts that when the 
captors gathered aryvund the dead body of Lopez, his 
mother and sisters were on their knees, thanking 
Heaven for his death. 

of . Albert 


Jue four hundredth birthday 
Durer is to be celebrated May 21, 1871, by an exhibi- 
tion, at Nuremberg, of his collected works—engrav- 
ings, paintings, wood-cuts, designs, etc. 


Tue death of Prince Demidoff entails upon 
the Princess Mathilde an annual loas of 200,000 francs, 
this having been the amount of the annuity he settled 
upon her at the time of their separation. 


Dr. Bisrine, an American theologian, was 

received into the Greek Church at St. Peters- 
burg. The German lan was used in the cere- 
mouy, for the first time, on oceasion. 


Tur German historian, Frederic de Raumer, 
attained his 90th year on the 16th ult.,,and received 
the compliments of K Mfr som = was presented 
with the clasp of the er of the Eagke. 


Bisuor Srupson, and the Rev. Dr. Foster, of 
Drew Theological Seminary, sailed on the 9th for Lon- 
don, to represent American Methodism in the Inter- 
national Conference which convenes in July. 


Mr. Asusury, the owner of the British 
yacht Cambria, gave a banquet at Richmend, Lon- 
don, on the 8th, te his fellow- Mr. - 
las, of the American yacht Sappho, was present. 


Tue Hon. Wayne McVeigh, the newly ap- 
pointed Minister Resident to Turkey, is an able law- 
yer, and an accomplished and hi educated gentic- 
man. He married a daughter of Senator Cameron. 


Mrs. Morris and Mrs. Neil continue to 
exercise their functions as Justices of the Peace in 
Wyoming. They are the terror of all rogues, and 
afford iniinite delight to all lovers of peace and virtue. 


Hays, the Texan ranger, is visiting hig old 
friends of the Lone Star State, accompanied by the 
rheumatism, Otherwise, he looks as young and 
mgged as when he led the Texas Rangers at Buena 
/ista. 

Dr. Lovick Prerce, of Georgia, whose age 
is about ninety, recently preached a sermon near two 
hours in length in Savannah, and some who have 
known him many years say it was one of the ables 
of his life. 

Aca Kuay, the English business man in 


Central has written a letter to Queen Victoria, 
suggesting appointment of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh as Viceroy of India, as an antidote against 
Russian Ons. 


Miss Bettz Sarru, of Smith’s Landing, 
now residing in Washington, D, C., and devoting her 
time to painting, has received a Government order 
for a portrait of the late Hon. E. M. Stanton, to cost 
two thousand dollars. 


Tue death is announced of Dr. Cabarrus, 
the eminent homeopathis', of Paris, at the age of 
sixty-seven. The deceased, who had arrived at a 
large practice, wes the sonof Mme. Tallicn, before 
she had become the Princess Joseph de Chimay. 


Presipent Sarmiento welcomed at Buenos 
Ayres, on the 12th of April, the Misses Dudley and 
Miss Wood, from usetts, Who were en route 
for the province of San Juan, to establish the frst frec 
schools in that country, decreed by its Congress. 


Mr. Bricut’s health has materially improved 
during the last four or five weeks which he has spent 
at Liandudno. His progress has been somewhat re- 
tarded by a sharp attack of jumbago. He is enabic 
to take a amount of outdoor exercise, but al 
stains from all mental work. 


THe King of Prussia’s complaint is dropsy 
—very bad; Espartero’s is blindness and softening 
of the brain ; Victor Emanuel’s, chronic rheumatism; 
the Czar and Bismarck unite upon mania-da-poltu ; 
the Sultan’s favorite ailment is neuralgia ; while tlc 
Crown Prince of Prussia, who will soon be lef to the 
throne, is a confirmed dyspeptic. Napoleon Keeps up 
all his old ailments. 


Tremenpovs excitement was created m 
Parisian operatic circles, Jutie 4th, by the announce- 
ment that Mme, Patti Caux, the celebrated cantairig:, 
charged the famous tenor singer, Signor Wacit«'), 
with having outrageously insulted her during the : 
formance of the opere the previous night, havi 
taken undue liberties with her. Signor Wachie! iin 
mediately resigned, and gave a full and satisfactory 
explanation of his conduct, which was to_the eff 
that he was entirely innocent of any wrong in‘ 
This explanation was entirely satisf to the 


quise,and she accepted the apology a8 a com) 





settlement of the difficulty. 


Rocuerorr, in prison, eats four meals a day. 
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A (LITTLE) GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 


THINK, Bessie, how old we are growing! 
We're both of us thirteen, my dear; 
I’ve almost decided not going . 
To any more parties this year. 


Now, Bess, I don’t mean to turn preacher, 
And frown upon Fashion; but then 
One feels like a very old creature, 
With girls of eleven and ten. 


I mean those young romps, fresh and winning, 
With sleeve-loops, and hair simply curled, 
Their pleasure in life just beginning— 
Quite new to the ways of the world. 


Ah, how they enjoy each flirtation, 
All flattery treating as truth! 

Well, well; they soon learn admiration 
Lasts only as long as their youth! 


Of course, we are foolish in sighing 
For joys that have vanished away: 

One fact is beyond all denying— 
Dear Bessie, I’m sadly blasé ! 








THE WIFE’S PLOT. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In a chamber of Coryton Castle, a little maiden 
sat at a man’s feet. There was a book upon her 
knee, but her clear, innocent, steadfast eyes 
were not fixed upon its pages ; they were lifted 
to the earnest worn face of the man, who, with 
head resting on his hand, and pencil poised in 
air, sat in thought, perchance hindered in his 
work by painful memories. 

“Pather,” asks the child, a little timidly, 
“ what are you sketching now ?” 

“ A shipwreck, Ethel.” 

* May I see it ?”” she asked. 

His eyes looked assent, and on this silent an- 
swer she rose, and standing patiently by his 
side, she waited till he put the drawing before 
her. Then she scanned it with quiet wonder, 
and a slight paleness about the parted lips— 
curious signs of pain in a child so young—and 
soon the little white bosom heaved, the tiny 
hand trembled, and the great clear eyes looking 
up to his were full of tears. 

“ Pather,” she said, “‘is this the shipwreck 
in which mamma was drowned? Is this the 
boat you saw sink down in the sea ?” 

“That is iike the boat, Ethel,” he replied ; 
“but the shipwreck is not like the one from 
which you and I escaped. I have never tried, 
child, to sketch that.” 

The child had drawn nearer to him as he 
spoke, and leaned her sunny head against his 
shoulder, 

“ But that is mamma’s face,” she said, put- 
ting her finger on a crouching figure in the boat, 
whose pallid terror-stricken face was looking 
across the waves toward the sinking ship. 

“ No, no, my dear ; you are wrong,” returned 
Mr. Dalton, hastily ; ‘“‘there is no likeness to 
your mother in that figure.” 

“Let me see mamma’s picture,” she said ; 
and her little pleading hands clasped his arm 
caressingly. “I am sure that face is like 
hers.” 

Perhaps it was to solve his own doubts, that 
Mr. Dalton unlocked his desk, and took thence 
a small case holding the miniature of a woman. 
As he opened it, and his eyes fell on the bright 
laughing face, he started, and caught up the 
drawing hastily. 

“You are right, Ethel,” he said; “ the wo- 
‘man in the boat is like this—too like.” 

Then seizing his pencil, he defaced the whole 
figure with a rapid hand, while Ethel watched 
him with intent eyes full of pitiful wonder. 

“Why don’t you like mamma to be in the 
picture?” she asked. ‘“ There, it is all spoiled 
now ; I don’t care for it any more.” 

“] will pat a prettier lady in the boat, Ethel, 
and a little child on her knee,” said Mr. Dal- 
ton. ‘ Will that please you ?” 

Ethel’s eyes grew full of indignant tears. 

“Do I want pretty ladies?” she said. 
wanted mamma.” 

Mr. Dalton did not answer her ; he rose, and 
stretched out his hand for the miniature, mean- 
ing to replace it in the desk, but his little daugh- 
ter seized it eagerly, and held it tightly against 
her childish breast. 


“ May I kiss it before you shut it away ?” she 

tremblingly. 

* Tt is nonsense, kissing a picture, Ethel,” he 
replied ; “‘ but you may do it if you wish.” 

The ission was semewhat ungracious, 
and it chilled the child ; hence she uttered not 
a@ word more, as, with the shadow of a strange 
awe upon her face, she bent forward, and 
pressed her rosy lips upon the cold, painted 
image of her dead mother. Then she whispered 
very softly to the smiling, unanswering face, 
and gave the picture hurriedly into her father’s 
hand. 


“T 


“What are you saying, Ethel?” he asked, 
sternly. “Speak out always.” 

“Nothing, father—nothing.” 

“But I heard you whisper,” said Mr. Dalton ; 
“and I insist on knowing what you said.” 

A flush spread swiftly over her neck and face, 
and the long dark lashes drooped over the in- 
nocent, loving eyes ; but there was no answer. 

“Speak,” persisted Philip Dalton. “I in- 
tend to be obeyed, Ethel.” 

Then the words came brokenly, very low, 
spoken by quivering lips, while tears unshed 
rose up, and filled the downcast eyes. The man 
who forced speech from the heaving heart of 
the child never guessed the effort, the agony, it 
cost to that little loving spirit to utter forth her 
secret. 

“T asked mamma to come out of the sea, and 

* tell me what I must do to make you love me.” 

The words were scarcely spoken when the 
pent-up tears burst forth, and great rending 
sobs broke painfully from the chiid’s lips. She 
tried hard to stifle them, dashing the tears 
away with one little, hasty hand, while she held 





With many shades of thought. coming and 
going on his worn face, Philip Delton watched 
the child’s struggle. As the child pressed her 
little pearly teeth upon her quivering lip, and 
drove back her agony upon her heart, the man 
gave himself to thought, and searched in his 
brain curiously to find a reason for her grief. 
He saw none ; it was a mere childish outburst, 
a dangerous over-sensitiveness, which must be 
checked. Questioning his conscience anxiously, 
it told him he had done his duty earnestly, 
painfully, by this poor motherless child ; there- 
fore her tears caused him no reproach. With 
cold eyes fixed on her, neither sternly nor ten- 
derly, he waited till the passion of her anguish 
had subsided into silence. Then he spoke. 

“Ethel,” he said, “‘I will never let you see 
this picture again till you are a woman. Your | 
mother cannot hear your silly words ; she can- 
not come from the sea to teach you anything ; 
if she could, she would tell you that to keep my 
love you must be true and brave, not given to 
sickly tears for unreal sorrows. It is only a very 
foolish little child, indeed, who would suppose 
that her father did not love her.” 

“T'll try to be brave,” she said softly. “I 
won't cry .” 

“Try to be obedient, Ethel,” said her father. 
‘Remember, you are never to ask to look at 
this picture again.” 

“ No, father.” 

“And if I should chance to send you to my 
desk for pen or paper, Ethel, you are not to 
touch the drawer in which it lies, or strive to 
see it unknown to me.” 

“Unless you show it to me, father, I shall 
never try to see it again, except in dreams.” 

“ Dreams !” repeated Philip Dalton, ‘* What 
has a child like you to do with dreams? Your 
sleep should be like a flower’s, dreamless and 
happy.” 

“T don’t mean dreams in sleep, father,” said 
the child ; ‘‘ but the dreams that come into my 
eyes when I sit alone. I see mamma often then, 
and the shipwreck and the storm, and the 
deep, cruel sea in which you laid her.” 

With wistful eyes she looked up to him, 
frightened at daring te say so much, while over 
his face there passed the shadow of some in- 
ward trouble. 

“Those are the fancies I warn you against,” 
he said, in a vexed tone. 

The poor cynic, whose bitterness grew out of 
his own life’s history, sighed heavily here, and 
pushed the child away gently with his cold 
hand. 

‘*Now, to think that, of all children in the 
world, this one should be cursed with senti- 
ment, and unhealthy, unpractical romance !” 
said Philip Dalton to himself, bitterly. “Is 
there a fate that shapes these things? or has 
some blind, stupid chance given this poor in- 
fant a weak, fanciful, dreaming mind, in order 
to increase the tortures of her life ?” 

“Tam glad you never dream of riches, Ethel,” 
he remarked, sternly, ‘‘ because they can never 
be yours; but your other thoughts are equally 
idle and aseless, One kind, good deed, would 
be worth them all.” 

The werds he spoke to her were perhaps wise 
and true, but they were unaccompenied by the 
tender look, the loving caress, for which the 
child’s soul panted thirstingly ; so the little 
rounded arms, which would have clung around 
him, drooped listlessly, and the sunny head that 
longed to nestle against his heart was turned 
away in fear and sorrow. 

“| will try to be good,” she answered ; “* but 
I can’t promise never to think of heaven and 
of mamma.” 

“Heaven !” he repeated, with a cynical shrug 
of his broad shoulders. ‘Give me your slate, 
Ethel. I'll set you some sums to do.” 

So this is what the child got in place of love 
—a hard slate and long rows of stubborn figures. 
“They are truer than your dreams,” he said. 

Down by the window, with bars of shadow 
and flecks of sunshine falling over tired hands 
and flushed face, Ethel sat with her task, cast- 
ing wistful glances out upon the wide-spread 
park, where the speckled deer browsed fitfully, 
or lay at rest beneath the cool shade of patri- 
archal trees, whose giant boughs stretched out 
greenly in the sun, 

A great sigh from the parted lips, a wistful 
look from the dark eyes, sent heavenward to- 
ward the soaring lark, whose jubilate trilled 
forth still, and lo! there flew in at the window 
a tiny messenger from the sky, which lighted 
upon her hand ; and the child, looking on it, 
smiled, and whispered, ‘‘ Fly away, lady-bird, 
fly away home!” Then the crimson coat of 
mail, studded with smallest gems of shining jet, 
opened like a fairy wonder, and gossamer wings 
peeped forth, which bore it far away to its 
home among the sunbeams, 

“Pthel!” cried her father, “is that sum 
done ?” 

There was a great start, a sudden flush on 
the frightened face, and then a timid “No, 
father.” 

“You are an incorrigibly idle child,” he said. 
“Go over there, and sit with your face against 
the wall, and bring me your slate in three 
minutes.” 

Thus the green earth, 


“ Fraught with sweet idleness and minstrel dreams,” 


was shut out from her sight; and with cheeks 
hot with shame, she bent over the slate, and 
set her soul upon the problem it held. 

“A grocer purchases six hogsheads of sugar 
at Barbadoes at so much (sum specified), like- 
wise four hundred nundred-weight of rice at so 
much (price named). He pays so much in 
freight, so much in landing, so much in insur- 
ance” (all the horrid figures set down, even to 
the farthings, put in purposely to aggravate 
childish brains). ‘“ Now, if he sells the rice at 
twopence-halfpenny a pound, and the sugar at 
threepence three farthings, what will his pro- 
fits be ?” 

To this problem did Ethel bind her unwilling 
mind, and all her pretty visions being swept 
away, the clear, quick brain seized the littie 











the other clinched against her heaving bosom. 





arithmetical puzzle deftly, and solved it with 





swift precision. Yet, when she laid the slate 
before her father, he looked at her with dissat- 
isfled eyes. 

‘It should have been done at once,” he said, 
“net dreamed and dawdled over. What fool- 
ish string of beads is that you have round your 
neck ?” 

“A necklace, father ?” 

“Take it off, instantly! Mind, you are never 
to wear such things, Ethel—never.” 

In saying this, Philip Dalton’s brow contracted 
painfully, and he swept his hand across his fore- 
head, as if to thrust away some bitter thought. 

“ Mayn’t I keep it?” asked Ethel, in a fright- 
ened voice, as she undid the clasp, and held 
the shining string in a little trembling hand. 

‘* Because you are feminine, must you needs 
be a fool?” hecried. ‘Of what use is this gew- 
gaw to any one but an idiot or a savage ?” 

“But it is a keepsake,” pleaded Ethel; * it 
was given to me. I ought to keep it.” 

* You ought never to have such things in 
your possession,” be answered, with grave 
sternness ; “and if I can hinder it, you never 
shall. I will restore it to the giver. Who pre- 
sented you with such a foolish gift ?” 

‘Tt was the lady we saw on the heath yester- 
day—the lady you called ‘Lina.’ She held me 
by the hand when you walked on; then she 
gave me the necklace, and said I was to keep it 
for her sake.” 

A momentary shadow overspread Philip Dal- 
ton’s face, and his voice took a harder tone. 

“ That lady is no judge of what it is proper 
for you to wear, Ethel, and she has no right to 
give you presents. I shall return her gift.” 

‘*May I come in?” said an unexpected voice 
at the door. 

Without waiting for permission, a lady, hold- 
ing a little boy by the hand, entered, and threw 
one quick glance around the room. 

“Oh, what pretty Venetian glass!” she said, 
taking up the beads. “Are they yours, Mr. 
Dalton ?” 

“They are Ethel’s,” he answered. 

Lady Augusta laid them down again with a 
curious smile. 

‘““They are exactly like some my brother-in- 
law has brought from Venice,” she observed, 


carelessly. ‘“‘ This is little Ralph Hatherleigh, 
Mr. Dalton. Do you think he will make a good 
picture ?” 


The artist scanned the boy with a painter’s 
eye, taking in every detail of feature and ex- 
pression. 

“Yes, he will make a good portrait, Lady 
Augusta ; but I hope you are not going to ask 
me to paint him.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the lady, with a slight 
laugh, ‘‘I won’t ask you; but I think Captain 
Hatherleigh will. He was speaking of it yes- 
terday to his brother, and saying he thought he 
should take advantage of your being at Coryton 
to ask you to paint his wife and child.” 

A perceptible flush mounted to Philip Dal- 
ton’s worn face. 

“T hope Captain Hatherleigh will not trouble 
himself,” he remarked, coldly, “for it will be 
quite impossible for me to oblige him. My stay 
here must be a very short oue. I am anxious 
to return to my work. And, indeed, if Lord 
Coryton will give me a sitting to-day, I shall 
hope to be able to leave to-morrow ; the pic- 
ture, of course, [ will finish at home.” 

‘*We shall be exceedingly sorry to lose you 
so soon,” returned Lady Augusta, politely. 
* But do you really think you must go ?” 

“Tt is quite out of my power to remain, 
thank you,” he replied. 

“T believe you know Mrs. Raiph Hatherleigh, 
Mr. Dalton ?” 

Mr. Dalton looked excessively annoyed at 
this question. 

“T have not the pleasure of being on visiting 
terms with Captain and Mrs. Hatherleigh,” he 
said. 

‘* But you know Mrs. Ralph,” persisted Lady 
Augusta. 

‘*] knew her when she was Miss Spence,” he 
replied. 

There was silence fora moment. Then Lady 
Augusta, evidently having some motive, came 
to the attack again. 

‘*T am very sorry to hear she is looking so 
ill,” she resumed ; “although, of course, I don’t 
know her, yet one is always grieved to hear of 
another’s suffering. You are aware, Mr. Dal- 
ton, that Captain Hatherleigh’s marriage has 
caused a very uncomfortable state of things to 
arise in his family. Mr. Hatherleigh and his 
brother meet with friendliness, if not with 
downright cordiality, and yet their respective 
wives don’t speak.” 

She ended with a little laugh, and, twisting 
her white fingers together, looked down upon 
her rings. 

“Tt is an absurd state of affairs, I know,” she 
continued; “and kindness and affection, and 
all that sort of thing, is much nicer. But what 
can we do, Mr. Dalton? There is one’s duty to 
society to be considered ; and one can’t live like 
the patriarchs, all in one family tent, and eat 
out of one family dish.” 

‘“‘T suppose not,” remarked Mr. Dalton ; ‘“‘and 
I think the nineteenth century scarcely looks 
for such a close family union.” 

The slight, very slight tinge of sarcasm in his 
tone, brought the faintest pink shade to Lady 
Augusta’s cheek. 

“But you know,” she said, lowering her 
voice, “that Mrs. Ralph is, after all, not ex- 
actly the sort of person——” 

“Lady Augusta, is that fair,” asked Mr. Dal- 
ton, in a hurried whisper, “to speak of the 
mother before the child ?” 

The timely question came not a moment too 
soon, for Ralph’s cheek was flushing, and his 
eyes were fixed on his aunt, in wonder. 

“Go down, Ralph,” she said, ‘‘and take little 
Miss Dalton with you, and show her your pony.” 

The children were not deceived by this al- 
luring proposition; they felt themselves dis- 
missed, and therefore went reluctantly. 

‘* Have you seen Mrs. Ralph since her return 
from Italy ’” asked Lady Augusta, as the door 
closed. 






For one moment Philip Dalton hesitated ; 
then he sald, coldly: . 

“Yes; I met her yesterday on Hatherleigh 
Heath—or rather, I passed her in my walk, not 
recognizing her till she stopped and addressed 
me.” 

“Is she so changed ?” cried the lady, eagerly. 

‘She is much changed,” replied Mr, Dalton, 
in a grave voice. 

On hearing this, Lady Augusta settled herself 
in a low chair, and took up the book of sketches 
lying on the table, leanigg over the pagés as if 
to hide her face. 

“Mr, Dalton,” she said, “be frank with me. 
Do you think she is dying ?” 

‘No, certainly,” cried Philip, much startled 
by the question. 

“You said she was much changed,” observed 
the lady, fixing her eyes on him, earnestly. 

“Yes, she looks worn, aged, and haggard— 
the ghost of her old self,” replied Philip, with a 
sigh to that early time when Lina Spence was 
his dream of girlish beauty. 

“Then you don’t consider that her state of 
health warrants anxiety at present ?” said Lady 
Augusta, nervously, turning leaf after leaf of 
the sketch-book with hurried fingers, the beat- 
ing of her heart visibly lifting the lace covering 
her bosom, 

“T saw no appearance of illness about her,” 
returned Philip; ‘‘but you must remember I 
am no doctor, and I only conversed with her 
for a few minutes.” 

Lady Augusta drew a great sigh of relief. 

“ Never mind that,” she said ; “‘if she were a 
dying woman, you would have seen the fact in 
a glance. A painter's eye is quicker than a 
physician’s, Mr. Dalton.” 

The artist smiled with a gloomy face, and 
said, that in Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh’s looks he 
saw more signs of unhappiness than of sick- 
ness. 

“You are quite right,” resumed Lady Au- 
gusta; “‘her marriage has been g disappoint- 
ment to her throughout. She has never been 
received cordially by her husband's relations, 
or noticed by the county, and she has lost all 
her old friends without gaining new ones. She 
is a lonely, discontented woman, peevish and 
frivolous.” 

“You speak from hearsay, not from know- 
ledge of her character,” said Mr. Dalton, ‘She 
was a very beautiful and charming girl once.” 

‘TY have heard you thought so years ago, Mr. 
Dalton,” said Lady Augusta, smilingly ; but time 
changes us all. However, I am glad to have 
your opinion of her looks.” 

“Were I a physician, I could understand your 
wishing for my opinion on Mrs. Ralph Hather- 
leigh’s changed looks,” he answered, stiffly. 
“ But why you should rely on my observation 
of her face, is an enigma I should be glad to 
hear explained.” 

“Whose eyes are so keen as an old lover's?” 
asked Lady Augusta, playfully, 

Her words were light, but her cheek was 
pale, and her lips trembled a little as she spoke. 

The painter grew white as death, and the 
strong passions, which he evidently possessed, 
worked in every line of his haggard face. But 
he recovered himself quickly, and a cynical 
smile curved his lips. 

“T await your reply to my question, Lady 
Augusta,” he said, ‘unless to answer a ques- 
tion straightforwardly be a task too hard for a 
lady.” 

She did not notice his sneer; her hands 
dropped upon the sketch-book, white and cold, 
and her whole frame trembled. He had not 
seen that the remark she had ventured to make 
arose from a woman’s cowardice, just to gain a 
moment’s delay in speaking the truth, and not 
from a desire to wound. It was a mere random 
word, and she did not guess how deeply it 
would strike. 

‘Mr, Dalton, my task is harder than you im- 
agine,” she said, in a low voice. “It would 
cost me great pain to explain all my reasons 
for asking you these questions. Can you not 
guess them yourself?” 

“ Excuse me, Lady Augusta—I am quite at a 
loss to understand you,” he replied, with a 
flushed face, and in a tone of calmness which 
held down a world of wrath. 

“Mr. Dalton, Iam aware that you and Mrs. 
Ralph met in London, some years ago,” she 
said; and her voice, too, was calm, but not 
without a ring of indignation, which sounded 
strangely through the sweet breath of spring 
playing round them. 

‘Well, madam ?” said Mr. Dalton, haughtily. 

“ And I have received certain information,” 
resumed Lady Augusta, “ which, if Mrs. Ralph 
were indeed near her end, it would be my bit- 
ter duty to repeat to the Hatherleigh family.” 

Philip Dalton’s long, thin, white hand clutched 
itself involuntarily ; but no other sign betrayed 
his emotion. 

‘“* Permit me, madam, at least to endeavor to 
understand you,” he said, with measured cold- 
ness. ‘Do you mean to imply that any infor- 
mation or slander which you may have heard 
respecting Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh in any way 
touched my name ?” 

“T mean that,” she answered. “Oh, Mr. 
Dalton, if you would be but frank with me, you 
might save us all great sorrow and shame. 
Some way might be found to do justice without 
exposing this poor, silly woman to the scorn of 
the world.” 

An expression of astonishment, indignation 
and contempt flushed the worn face of the 
painter. 

‘“‘Are you utterly mad, Lady Augusta, or 
does your hatred of the unhappy lady—whose 
sole crime is a marriage which has made her 
miserable—so blind you that you think that I, 
who once loved her, am going to turn her ac- 
cuser?” he asked. “I know of nothing injuri- 
ous to the honor of Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh,” 
he’continued, “excepting her youthful treachery 
to myself, when, unhappily for her, she forsook 
me fora man who has not the courage to de 
fend her against the malice of his worldly re- 
lations.” 





Pretty warm, this ; and beneath the hot, in- 
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dignant words, Lady Augusta's little, 
sensible face changed visibly. 

“What if the old trapper is altogether 
wrong,” she said to herself, ‘and I have been 
a fool in listening to him ?” 

“Mr, Dalton, your words give me an inex- 
pressible relief,” she said, quietly. “I trust 
the story related to me was false, and that I am 
spared a task which would be most painful to 
me and all my family.” 

“If the story you refer to casts an evil sha- 
dow on Mrs. Ralph through me, or through 
meeting mein London, I repeat that it is foully, 
maliciously false,” returned Philip. “I say 
more. I declare it to be the vilest slander ever 
invented ; and I deem it unworthy of your lips, 
Lady Augusta.” 

“Then you don’t deny meeting her in Lon- 
don ?” said Lady Augusta, eagerly. 

There was a moment's silence, during which 
the lady’s sharp eyes were fixed earnestly on 
the man’s lined, careworn face. Then he looked 
up, and met her gaze, searchingly, and her lids 
drooped. 

“Lady Augusta, I don’t deny it,” he replied. 
‘‘ For Mrs. Hatherleigh’s owa sake, I break my 
promise, and acknowledge thai I saw her. 
And now, if I tell you why we met, I do so be- 
cause I believe my silence would injure this 
poor lady more than my confession. More- 
over, you are not a Hatherleigh by birth—not a 
sharer, I hope, in all their prejudices and 
hatreds.” 

“T hope not, indeed,” said Lady Augusta. 

“ And {therefore I will trust you,” he re- 
sumed. ‘Do you remember a family called 
Hartrow, between whom and the Hatherleighs 
there was once such a feud as now and then 
in a century occurs between a rich man anda 
very poor one ?” 

‘*T remember them,” she answered. 

If he had glanced at her, he might have no- 
ticed the strange expression on her face, the 
quiver in her voice ; but there was an agitation 
in his own heart which shut up, for a time, his 
sense to outward things. 

“T have nothing to say against old Hartrow,” 
he continued. “He might have thought him- 
self right in holding his cottage as his own, and 
refusing to pay rent, till Mr. Hatherleigh gained 
his action of ejectment, and sent him out in 
the woods to sleep with the crows. You are 
too young, perhaps, to recollect that he pitched 
a tent on the common, and stuck there till the 
rain and snow of winter drove him into sub- 
mission. Then he entered his cottage again as 
a tenant, and took upon himself the galling 
yoke of rent. But he revenged himself by 
bringing up his children to prey upon the Ha- 
therleighs, and there grew between them that 
hatred of which I have spoken, It did harm 
to both sides, as hate always does; the Hather- 
leighs grow proud and tyrannical, the Hartrows 
became vagabonds and poachers. One after 
another, the sons were driven away—one to 
sea, one to be a soldier, one to prison, where 
he died ; and the old man was left alone with 
the child of this last, his grandson, Lewis Hart- 
row.” 

Here Philip Dalton passed his hand across his 
forehead, then took a pencil, and drew idly on 
the blank sheet of paper lying before him on 
his desk. 

“This lad,” he resumed, “ this Lewis, was a 
handsome, reckless, clever scamp. He grew 
up with a treble share of the family hatred to- 
ward the Hatherleighs rankling in him, and a 
sense of bitterness respecting his wrongs, which 
made him half a flend. When about twenty, 
he came across, one summer, in a fishing-boat, 
from this northern coast of Devon to the south- 
ern coast of Wales. There he made the ac- 
quaintance of a girl—a farmer’s daughter—who 
eventually fled from her happy home to share 
his miserable fortunes,” 

“You know more about these Hartrows than 
I do,” said Lady Augusta, in a surprised tone. 

The pencil in Philip’s hand shook to and fro, 
as,with eyes bent down, he drew unsteady lines, 
and blurred them hastily. 

‘““My mother is a Welsh woman,” he said. 
“She and I knew Hester before she married 
her ruffian husband.” 

The pencil dropped now from his fingers, and 
with his hand shading his face, he went on hur- 
riedly. 

“A little while after Lewis Hartrow’s convic- 
tion I had a letter from Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh, 
telling me his wretched wife was in London, 
and she was anxious to aid her in her resolve 
to go out to Austraila ; but, wishing the assist- 
ance she gave to be a secret, she would trust no 
one but me to arrange the matter for her.” 

‘Why should it be a secret, Mr. Dalton ?” 

“For two reasons, Lady Augusta. Lewis 
Hartrow was capable of killing his wife for ac- 
cepting help from a Hatherleigh, and Mrs. 
Ralph dared not let her husband or his family 
know that she had given help toa Hartrow. 
Mr. Spence, of course, was aware of it, but I 
believe he was not informed that I was the per- 
son to whom she intrusted the whole business. 
His dislike to me made his daughter unwilling 
to acquaint him with the fact of our having 
met.” 

* And knowing he would object to a renewal 
of friendship between you—knowing she might 
also expose herself to suspicion and jealousy, 
Mrs. Ralph sent for you and intrusted you with a 
confidential mission ?” said Lady Augusta. 

“She did,” returned Philip Dalton, steadily, 
“and I met her for this cause and no other. I 
took Hester Hartrow’s passage, and I accom- 
panied her to Plymouth, where my wife was 
awaiting me. I was poor then, and unknown 
to fame. I owed all I possessed to the family of 
my wife, who, as you perhaps know, was a 
French lady ; and I resided with her parents at 
Caen, in Normandy. The Australian ship was 
to put in at Havre ; and, this being convenient 
for us, we took passages in her. You haveheard 
the rest, Lady Augusta—the wreck is a house- 
hold tale now. You know we were eight days 
in an open boat, wanting all things. And, with 
help in sight, I saw my wife die of famine, ter- 
ror and exhaustion. That was the news I took 
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home to her father and mother; and she was 
an only child !” 

There was a certain flerceness in Philip Dal- 
ton’s voice, as he finished, which for a moment 
checked Lady Augusta’s sympathy. 

“Tt must have been a great comfort to you 
and to them that your child was spared,” she 
said, 

‘* Oh, a vast comfort !” he returned, ironically; 
‘and, being a girl, one can give her a profes- 
sion wherewith to earn her bread honestly, and 
be an honor to her family. There is no risk of 
her being a poor, silly dreamer—a prey toa vil- 
lain—a husband-hunter, or a forlorn, friendless 
old maid.” 

Having four daughters herself, Lady Augusta 
could not hear these bitter words without a lit- 
tle touch of motherly sympathy. 

Your little girl is a charming and beautiful 
child,” she said, ‘‘ and her future will doubtless 
be happy.” 

‘* Poverty and beauty are women’s worst 
dowers, Lady Augusta,” he answered, bitterly. 

** But, of course, her mother’s parents, being 
rich, will give her an ample fortune,” said Lady 
Augusta, a little curiously. 

‘* Ethel will have nothing from them,” he re- 
plied. ‘*They have never forgiven me their 
child’s death, and never will. But we are not 
discussing my affairs. Lady Augusta, I wish to 
know if my explanation satisfies you. It would 
be a true grief to me if the one kind, good dee 
of Lina Hatherleigh’s life were to turn to her in- 
jury.” 

“Tf there be blame anywhere it is not with 
you, Mr. Dalton; that I truly believe.” 

So saying, Lady Augusta extended her hand 
to him frankly, but he set it aside with a 
gesture of indignation, 

“What do your words mean?” he cried, 
angrily. ‘* How can there be blame anywhere 
in Mrs. Hatherleigh’s act of charity toward Hes- 
ter Hartrow ?” 

‘¢ These women have deceived this man,” said 
Lady Augusta to herself. “Ifthe old trapper’s 
dreadful suspicion be true, Philip Dalton is no 
party to the fraud.” 

“Mr. Dalton,” she answered, quietly, “I 
think Mrs. Hatherleigh’s sole fault in assisting 
Hester Hartrow, was in summoning a former 
lover to her aid.” 

Her words brought a deep shadow over the 
haggard face on which her eyes were fixed. 
The cynical pride and bitterness of the man 
warred fiercely with the truth and generosity 
inherent in his nature ; but the latter conquered, 
A spasm, as of some terrible agony, convulsed 
his features, and then he spoke in a hard, harsh 
tone. 

‘“ Women I know are too often fiends to each 
other ; they rejoice to think evil, they refuse to 
believe in good, but I will not leave one shred 
of excuse in your mind, Lady Augusta, from 
which to cast a shadow on the name of your 
sister-in-law. I will tell you my miserable se- 
cret, and trust to your honor and mercy to keep 
it. Hester Hartrow is mysister. Now you will 
understand why, of all men living, Lina Hather- 
leigh sent for me to help her.” 

If his own agitation had not been too great, 
he would have seen that Lady Augusta was 
trembling strangely, and her very lips were 
pale. The thought she hid in her mind she 
dared not tell him, and she pitied him from 
the very core of her heart. Every woman pities 
a man whom she sees, or fancies she sees, de- 
ceived by ancther woman. But even had it 
been safe or right to disclose the suspicion 
which the cunning old trapper had whispered 
fearfully in her ear, owning that he himself 
could, as yet, only suspect, she felt that Philip 
Dalton was the last man in the world to whom 
she ought to speak. She had begun the conver- 
sation believing him an accomplice ; she now 
compassioned him as a dupe. 

“Do not utter another word, Mr. Dalton, I en- 
treat you,” she cried, eagerly. ‘* Mrs. Ralph 
Hatherleigh did perfectly right in asking a 
brother to aid his sister. I can understand 
that, years ago, you intrusted her with the se- 
cret of your relationship.” 

“* Yes,” he said, with a halfsigh, *‘ and she has 
never betrayed me. That promise at least she 
kept. I first came into this unlucky neighbor- 
hood, Lady Augusta, to see my unhappy sister. 
My poor mother thought in the beginning that 
something might be done for her husband ; but 
when I knew him, when I watched his habits, I 
gave up the hopeless task. I foresaw that he 
would live to disgrace us, and to be what he is, 
a felon.” 

Philip Dalton’s suppressed emotion shadowed 
itself in a strange way on Lady Augusta’s face. 


again implore your secrecy—and not for my own 
sake.” 

‘**You may rely on my silence, Mr. Dalton,” 
she said; and this time, as she held out her 
hand, he took it. “Ican imagine how much 
you wish, for the child’s sake, to keep this sad 
relationship a secret.” 

“Yes, for Ethel’s sake,” he said, dropping 
| her hand, abruptly. “It is not a happy thing 








From the viper’s seed we must not hope to rear 
a dove.” 

Lady Augusta rose suddenly from her chair, 
and walked toward the window as if for air. 
Here her eyes fell on the two children playing 


by the fountain on the terrace, and, with a shiver | 


over all her frame, she turned away. 

“‘Has Hester Hartrow a child?” she asked, 
quietly. 

“She had a daughter when I saw her last,” 
replied Philip. 

** And the infant lived through all the miser- 
les of the wreck?” said Lady Augusta, in a 
voice singularly low. 

“It lived, Lady Augusta,” he replied. “TI 
own my wife’s death would have been less bit- 
ter to me if that child had died with her.” 

‘ Perhaps one day you will rejoice that it did 
not,” said Lady Augusta, her keen eyes lifted to 
his face with an expression that puzzled and 
annoyed him, , 

‘Pardon me,” he sald—“ Hartrow’s daughter 
can never be a subject of rejoicing tome. I 
trust I shall mever hear his name again.” 

“You shall not hear it from me,” returned 
Lady Augusta, gravely, as she laid her hand 
upon the door. 

“One instant yet,” he continued earnestly. 
“May I hope that your unjust prejudices 
against Mrs. Hatherleigh have vanished ?” 

“Have you no prejudices ?” she asked, smil- 
ing. ‘Would anything make you like a Hart- 
row ?” 

With this she was gone, and he felt his ques- 
tion had been evaded. 

On the staircase Lady Augusta met both the 
children running up eagerly, hand-in-hand, 
the boy Ralph seized her by the dress, but Ethel 
stood aside, timidly. 

“T was coming to wish you good-by,” said 
Ralph : and, lifting his face, he waited, expect- 
ing her kiss. But his aunt took the folds of her 
robe from his grasp, and passed on silently, 
with something so cold and strange in her as- 
pect, that the children followed her ¢teps with 
a little chill of fear creeping over them. 

Ralph Hatherleigh was a boy having his full 
share of the family pride. He made no second 
mute appeal to his aunt for a caress—now, for 
the first time denied him. 








OF A CHINESE 
IF 


ROMANTIC STORY 
EMPEROR’S SON—REMARKABLE, 
TRUE. 

Aumost every day, at the side entrance of the 
Occidental Hotel, on Bush street, San Francisco, may 
be seen an old, lame Chinamen, who importunes us 
for alms. A countenance traced with the furrows of 
care and starvation is in no way improved by its total 
abstinence from water. And yet who, of the many 
who bestow a passing glance on that weather-beaten, 
dirt-begrimmed face, think for a moment that, in those 
shriveled-up old veins courses the blood of royalty? 
Yet this is even so. 

Fifty-one years ago all the bright dreams of Oriental 
luxury were his. He, the youngest of five brothers, 
had for his father no less & personage than the sov- 
ereign of the Celestial Empire. Until his tenth year, 
reared in the splendor of that court of which so much 
is told, and yet so little known, he had not a wish that 
was not at once gratified. Mandarins of high rank 
were glad indeed to wait on this scion of a royal 
house. He, with his brothers, had each their little. 
court. To one was allotted the care of the royal 
fowls ; to another, the royal sheep ; to another, the 
royal goats; and to him belonged the care of his 
mother’s pet peacock. Sinecures, that exist in all well- 
regulated governments, are by no means unknown in 
China. So he grew up, happy in the execution of his 
duties and the paternal commands, already had he been 
promised the command of the Thibetan frontier. Far 
from the capital, in the country where the rebels were 
most powerful, we can well imagine the consternation 
caused his mother at this intelligence imparted to her 
by her favorite son. Even at that early age, he was 
eager for this martial life. He dreamed only of great 
deeds and war’s alarms ; and when his mother, gently 
braiding his tiny little cue, would gaze inte her boy’s 
bright eyes and read there the language which they 
spoke, her heart alternated between hope and fear. A 
gentle little maiden had long been his betrothed. She, 
too, felt keenly the pangs of parting, which his hope- 
ful, chafing heart had not time tofeel. Bright, bright, 
indeed, was the future for him; and yet one short 
night cast him from his airy height even to the depth 
into which he is sunk. 

One of those sudden revolutions, to which that king- 
dom is so subject, hurled his father from his throne, 
and caused the murder of all who loved and honored 
him. Through the fidelity of an old servant, this 
rong, prince was saved from the general butchery. 
Still, his name alone would have been his death-war- 
rant at any time. So he lived in poverty and constant 
dread, shunned by all and shunning all. When the 
first cargoes of Chinese were sent to our State, he, 
welcoming this as an opportunity for escape from an 
atmosphere of death to him, smuggled himself on 


| board one of the ships. The close confinement which 


he had to undergo, and the tossing of the cargo in the 
hold, ruined his health and crippled him for life. Too 
weak to work, and too ionest to steal, nothing was 


| left him but to accept the bounty which the stranger, 


“Tt is dreadful—most dreadful!” she sald | 
gathering herself together with a shudder. 
“Tt is so dreadful,” he answered, “that I 


| for a girl to have a felon for a near reiative—is | 


}it? Idon’t like it myself,l own. I have my 
| pride—and it is often a torture to me to think 
| of the convict Hartrow, and remember that my 
sister is by his side and bears his name.” 
“His wife loves him, then?” said Lady Au- 
gusta. 
‘Yes ; her love is the sole thing that redeems 
her sin,” he replied; “* she abandoned henhome, 
and broke the heart of her mother, but she 
| cleaves unto her husband.” 
There was a moment’s silence, then Lady Au- 
| gusta said, softly, “‘There must be redeeming 
points in his enaracter, Mr. Dalton,” 
‘7 don’t know them,” he answered, shortly. 
| 7 have seen none, I know only that he stole 
my sister, and hastened the death of my mo- 
ther, and is himself a miserable felon. Let him 
look to it ; as he has sown, so will he reap. He 
| brought dishonor, treachery, and bitter shame 
| beneath our roof, and his child will repay him 





in the strange land, saw fit to bestow upon him. Who 
can tell the pangs it cost that proud heart before it 
could descend to this? As you see him now, so has he 
lived for the last ten years, 

Through the aid of an interpreter, we gleaned the 
sad history of this poor old prince. That hardship and 
want may have affected the brain of the unfortunate 
creature is more than likely; but this tale was told 
with so much apparent truthfulness, so much earnest- 
ness, that we have thought it worthy the hearing of 
our readers. Bright, brighter was his starting in life 
than one in ten thousand; dark, darker, perhaps, is 
its closing than one in ten millions, 





BENEFIT OF LAUGHTER. 
ProBaBiy there is not the remotest corner or 
little inlet of the minute blood-vessels (life-vessels) of 


the body, that does not feel some wavelet from that 
great convulsion (hearty laughter) shaking the central 


man. The blood moves more lively—probably its 
chemical, electric, or vital condition is distinctly mod- 
ified—it conveys a different impression to all the 
organs of the body as it visits them on that particular 


mystic journey, when the man is laughing, from what 
it does at other times. And so, we doubt not, a good 
laugh may lerigthen a man’s life, conveying a distinct 
stimulus to the vital forces. And the time may come, 
when physicians, attending more closely then at pres- 
ent they are apt to do, to the innumerable subtle in- 
fuences which the soul exerts upon its tenement of 
clay, shall prescribe to a torpid patient “so man 

peals of laughter, to be undergone at such and suc 

a time,’’ just as they now do that far more ebjection- 
able prescription, a pill;or an electric or galvanic 
shock : and shall study the best and most effective 
method of producing the required effect in each pa- 


tie 
tit 


NEWS BREVITIES. 
Surmp pies are a luxury at Columbia, S. O. 


Mempuis is delighted with its new, ice fac- 
tory. 

Aw English racing colt foal has been named 
“ Lothair.” 


Vircin1a has twenty-five million acres of 
woodland, 


Tampa, Fla., has had the first melon of the 
season. 


Rnope Istanp has inaugurated the clam- 
bake seuson of 1870, 


Aw “anti-moustache” movement has: been 
started in London. 


Pritapetputa clamors for the licensing of 
cats as well as dogs. a 


A Caurrorx1a sportsman has shot 2,273 
squirrels this Spring 


Tue Charleston papers announce the arrival 
of the first tomatoes of the season. 


A Sunpay-scuoor has been opened in Kings- 
tree, 8S. C.—the first since the war. 


Rar has been general in Southwestern 
Georgia. Cotton and corn are small. 


By the fall of a wall at Charleston, S. C., on 
the ist inst., five men were buried alive. 

Haw. fell in Lancaster County, 8. ©., on 
May 27th to the depth of eighteen inches. 


Crry lots in Fernandina, Fla., sold for taxes 
the other day, brought from one to ten dollars. 


Fires in the woods have occurred frequently 
lately throughout Europe, owing to the drought. 


Tue annual meeting of the Hudson River 
Editorial Association was held in Hudson on June 
9th. 


Aw American sharper has beaten the King 
of Wurtumburg out of forty thousand florins at draw- 
poker. 


Gettinc a divorce under false pretences 
has caused an Illinois minister to be reduced to the 
ranks. 


Tue King of Burmah has ordered several 
large tracts of country to be devoted to the cultivation 
of jute. 

Aut the prisoners in the Canton (Missis- 
sip!) jail escaped last week in a body and are now at 


Tue private Egyptain loan of five million 
pounds has been taken by half a dozen Jewish bank- 
ers. 


Durtine a violent storm at Luzerne, Pa., the 
other day, large quantities of sulphur fell from the 
heavens. 

A coLorep man and a mule were struck by 
lightning near Bennettsville, 8. C., on the 8th inst. and 
both killed. 

Dvurine the week ending June 7th, $122,000 
in gold was remitted overland from San Francisco to 
New York. 

A company of negroes have organized for 
he purpose of building a hotel at Indianapolis, Ind., 
for colored people. 


A resipent of San Francisco is preparing 
ten dozen bottles of California “Gherka’’ wine as a 
present for General Grant. 


Mrixyesota has had much trouble with its 
railroad bonds. Even St. Paul is anxious to be re- 
lieved from ‘‘ these bonds.” 


Azovur one hundred acres of cotton, along 
the line of the Neuse River, Wayne County, North 
Carolina, are now under water, 


A sEconp-HAND tombstone is advertised for 
sale at a bargain in Hawkinsville, Ga. This is “ hawk- 
ing” things with a vengeance. 


A new well at Reno, Pa., is producing one 
hundred and twenty barrels of oil daily. It is seven 
hundred and fourteen feet deep. 


A man has been arrested at Marseilles on 
suspicion of murderously assaulting the Austrian 
General Grenneville, in Rome, in 1868, 


ux debt of Chicago is eleven million dol- 
lars. The City Council have decided to increase it 
four million dollars more for public improvements. 


Tue deputy sheriff of Yazoo, Miss., chased 
three soldiers, who had deserted, one hundred and 
thirty miles, on horseback, in twenty-four hours. 


Comptaints of the prevailing drought reach 
us from many parts of Indiana. Garden vegetation is 
suffering most, and must be seriously di unless 
rain falls. 


PHILADELPHIA papers are continually com- 
plaining that their city is “snubbed ” by the General 
Government, and they. take a curious pleasure in 
reiterating the statement. 


An unpleasantly odd mistake occurred lately 
on the North River Anna, Va., when a gentleman out 
rowing shot a negro who was fishing on the bank. He 
said he mistook the negro for a crane. 


Tue special election in San Francisco on 
the question of issuing $1,000,000 of bonds to aid the 
Southern Pacific Railway, passed off quietly. The 
question was decided in the affirmative. 


Tar boat clubs of the scientific schools of 
Yale and Harvard are to contest in a six-oared shell 
race on Lake Saltonstall, on the 18th inst. The Har- 
vard crew, on the 20th, rows at New Brunswick, N. J. 


Tuer is a renewed oil exeitement at West 
Hickory, Pa., and the various roads leading to the 
Forest wp - 4 oil regions are lined with potbetrions 
wending their way over the hills in search of leases 
and employment, 

More Treasure Trove—this time at Jack- 
son, Mich., where Robert Simpkins, working in the 
house of Martin Mosher, found, under the eaves of the 
building, a bag of Spanish and American silver of the 
value of near $200, 


A wipow in Boston, who was under age, 
recently signed papers giving up her child to another, 
and Chief-Justice Chapman has decided that the 
writings have no legal force, she havi no legal 
right, merely ag a mother and a widow. Exceptions 
were taken, and the case goes to the full Bench. 


Two little children of David Shields strayed 
away from their home at Silver Creek, near Potta- 
ville, Pa., one Sunday afternoon lately. The entire 
neighborhood turned out and searched on the moun- 
tains all night, and the next morning the children 
were found at the house of their aunt in Fishbach. 


Tue National Photographers’ Association 
commenced its annual meeting in Cleveland on the 
7th inst. The meeting will be continued through the 
week. A large number of photographers are present, 
and more are expected. It is it some or 400 
members of this department of will t 





be present. 
The photographs on exhibition i the largest collec 
| tion ever seen in jhis country. 
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THELATECHAS. | 
DICKENS. 


Ow Friday morning | 
last, the American pub- | 
lic were startled by the 
receipt of a cable dis- 
patch announcing the 
death of Charles Dick- 
ens, the great novelist, 
at his residence, Gad’s 
Hill, London, on Thurs- 
day evening, June 9th. 

On Wednesday, Mr. 
Dickens was entertain- 
ing a party of friends at 
dinner, and while in 
«the midst of an animat- 
ed conversation, Miss 
Hogarth, his wife’s sis- 
ter, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, ob- 
serred evident sigas of 
distress upon his coun- 
tenance. She remark- 
ed to him that he must 
be ill, to which he re- 
‘plied, “Oh, no; I have 
only got a eadache; I 
shall be better present- 
ly.’ He then asked 
that the open window 
be shut. Almost imme- 
diately he became un- 
conscious, and fell back 
into his chair insensi- 
ble. He was conveyed 
to his room, and medi- 
cal attendance sum- 
moned, but Mr. Dickens 
still remained uncon- 
ac and from the 
time he was attacked 
until six o’clock the 
following evening, he 
betrayed no signs of 
life. His son and 
daughters remained 
steadfastly at his bed- 
side until his decease. 
The ladies manifested 
Many demonstrations 
of grief at the sad 
event, and the scene 
is described as mourn- 
ful in the extreme. 

Various reminis- 
cences of the eminent 
author have been re- 
called by his sudden 
demise. It is stated 
that Mr. Dickens had 
several times of late 
complained that he ex- 
perienced considerable 
difficulty in working, 
because his powers of 
application were becom- 
ing impotent. He alse 
said that his thoughts 
no longer came to him 
80 spontaneously as in 
former times. 

While at Preston, 
England, he had need 
of medical aid, and 
called upon a physician, 
who warned him not to 
continue reading, be- 
cause he was doing so at the peril of his life. 

Mr. Dickens was born at Portsmouth, Hamp- 
shire, England, February 7, 1812. His father, 
John Dickens, was for many years an officer of 








THE LATE CHARLES DICKENS. 


FLEETWOOD PARK RACE- 
COURSE. 


THE new Fleetwood Park race-course, near 


tne Navy Pay Department, and was retired on | Morrisiana, Westchester county, N. Y., is to be 


@ pension in 1815, when he became a reporter formally opened, on the 22d of June, with a 


on the London press, 


Charles was intended for a lawyer, but his | 


taste for literature led to his connecting him- 
self, at an early age, to the True Sun and 


Morning Chronicle, in the capacity of reporter. | 


His contributiong to the latter journal, over the 
signature of * ” attracted great attention, 


and were afterward (in 1836) published in book | 


form. 
The extraordinary popularity of these 
sketches led to an offer by a London pub- 
lisher, which resulted in the “ Pickwick 
” His next work was “Oliver Twist,” 
published in 1838. The next year, ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby” was written. Then followed *‘ Mas- 
ter Humphrey’s Clock” and ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge.” 

After the pubiication of these works, Mr. 
Dickens visited America for the first time, ar- | 
riving-in Boston January 22, 1842. He re-| 
turned to England June 3, 1842, and, at the 
close of the same year, his ‘‘ American Notes 
for General Circulation” made its appearance. 

“ Martin Chuzzlewit” in 1844. The 
same year he went to italy with his family, and 
resided there for some time. He assumed the 

of the London Daily News on Janu- 
ary 1, 1846, in which journal first appeared his 
“ Pictures of Italy.” He abandoned the edito- 
rial chair of the News after a few months’ ser- 
vice. “Dombey and Son” was published in | 
1848, and “ David Copperfield” in 1850. 

The publication of Household Words was com- | 
menced in 1850, and All the Year Round in | 
1858, Mr. Dickens withdrawing from the man- | 
agement of the former publication a short time | 
previously. In Household Words first appeared | 
“Hard Times,” “ Bleak Homse” and “ Little 
Dorritt.” 

The “Tale of Two Cities,” ‘ Great Expecta- 
tions,” and a number of sketches of minor im- 
portance, were first given to the public in tne 
colamns of All the Year Round. In 1858, Mr. 
Dickens separated from his wife, with whom 
he had lived for twenty years, and had several 
children. 

In 1868, Mr. Dickens revisited this country, 
and returned to England in the spring of 1869. 
His last work is “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,” which is now appearing simultanc- | 
ously in England and America. 





| series of races, for which many well-known 


of the day consists of a soup-tureen and tray, 
| both of solid silver, for which members of the 
association, only, will contest. This prize is 
from the hands of Ball, Black & Co., the simple 
| mention of which firm is a guarantee of its fine 
| workmanship. The tureen, oval in shape, has, 
instead of side-rings for handles, two very 
| artistically executed bulls’ heads, and the cover 
| is capped with a finely-proportioned bull about 
| three inches high. On one side of the bow! is 
a medalion of Mercury, and opposite,a medal- 


lion space for the monogram of the owner. The 
stand, rim of bowl, and rim of tray, are neatly 
ornamented with borders, and the whole forms 
a prize of much value and beauty. 


THE COMING MAN. 





trotters have been entered. The grand prize | 


BY THOMAS W. KNOX, 


No Cnrrivese city would be complete without 
| its temples or joss-houses, as they are called by 
| English and Americans. The Chinese quarter 
|of San Francisco abounds in these edifices, 
some of them bought or rented from Ameri- 


| cans, and others built by the Chinese. These | 
| temples are not devoted solely to religious wor- | 


| ship ; they are used as hotels and lodging-houses 





A SILVER SOUP-TUREEN AND PLATTER, TO BE GIVEN TO THE WINNING HORSE AT THE 


OPENING 


OF THE FLEETWOOD RACE-COURSE, vans COUNTY, ON JUNE 22. 








for persons newly ar. 
rived from China, or 
from the interior of Cali- 
fornia ; and, almost any 
day, ove will find a lot 
of weary and foot-sore 
Celestials waiting there, 
The front of the build- 
ing is used for drying 
clothes, and as it is 
washing-day any time 
in the week, from Mon. * 
day till Monday again, 
there is always an Op- 
portunity to study the 
picturesquenegs of Chi- 
nese garments when 
hung out to dry. The 
yard in front of the 
joss-house—if it is for- 
tunate enough to have 
a yard—is generally 
made the receptacle of 
various kinds of lum- 
ber, and odds and 
ends of rubbish. Occa- 
sionally there is a 
grand cleaning - time, 
and the yard assumes 
a respectable appear- 
ance, which it retains 
—til it gets dirty 
again. 

My first visit to the 
joss-house in the picture 
was in company with 
Colonel Albert 8. Evans, 
a gentleman who has 
lived ten or twelve 
years on the Pacific 
coast, and is a warm 
friend of the Chinese. 
The colonel facetiously 
introduced me as a 
distinguished stranger 
from New York, and we 
were hardly seated, be- 
fore a few bunches of 
fire-crackers as large as 
one’s finger were let 
off in the yard. My 
friend explained that 
they were burned in 
my honor, and the re- 
sult was that I had a 
headache for the rest of 
the day. An American 
teamster was unloading 
some wood in the alley 
close to the temple, and 
the noise of the crack- 
ers frightened his hor- 
ses, and resulted in 
overturning the wagon, 
and strewing the wood 
along the passage-way. 
After catching and ty- 
ing his team, so that it 
could not run away 
again, the driver came 
in front of the temple, 
and treated everybody 
in it to a choice but 
extensive supply of 
Anglo-Saxon oaths. He 
included the visitors 
among the persons he 

_“ cursed, and it took him 
at least ten minutes to 
exhaust himself and his 

| vocabulary. Taken for all in all, it was an en- 
tertainment of a curious character. 

The interior of the joss-house is fitted up with 
various odd-looking images, and with chande- 
liers and vases for holding lights and incense. 
Sticks of the latter are almost constantly burn- 
ing, and the odor from them is by ho means 
unpleasant. These joss-sticks, as foreigners 
generally call them, are made of fragrant 
wood ground to dust, mixed with paste, and 
then molded into the desired shape. They 
burn evenly and regularly, and very often are 
used for marking time. When one has learned 
the time required for a stick of a certain size to 
burn, he has only to mark it off in sections cor- 
responding to the hours, and the half and quar- 
ter hours. Then he can light it with the assur- 
ance that it will tell its story with the regularity 
| of @ sand-giass. 





| ‘*BLESSING THE BELL.” 
| On Pentecost Sunday (June 5), a religious 
| office—seldom observed in this country—the 
| blessing of a church bell, was celebrated with 
much pomp and ceremony and music ‘in the 
| new Roman Catholic Church of 8t, Vincent de 
Paul, Brooklyn, E. D.; in the presence of a 
crowded congregation, many of whom were 
|known to be members of churches which 
| deny the authority of Rome in matters or 
| conscience. Some weeks since, a wealthy gen- 
| Heman of Willamsburg presented the bell to 
| the congregation of St. Vincent de Pani, and 
| Pentecost Sunday was chosen as the most suit- 
| able day for formally accepting it for the uses 
of religion. Accordingly (the musical depart- 
| ment being strengthened by the addition of an 
| orchestra), at High Mass the bell was blessed 
by the acting bishop of the Diocese, who was 
assisted by Fathers Mullane, Farley, O'Reilly, 
and other reverend gentlemen. 

Among the distinguished citizens present 
was the Mayor of Brooklyn, who appeared to 
take a great interest in the services. The bell, 
| which cost $2,000, and weighs 2,800 pounds, 
| was placed in the body of the church, near the 
| altar, and on it was the following inscription : 

“Presented by Henry Edward Quinn to the 
Church of St. Vincent de Paul, North Sixth 
street, Brooklyn, E. D., Rev. David O. Mullane, 
Pastor. Blessed on Pentecost Sunday, June 6, 
1870, by Very Reverend John T. Turner, V. G.” 

The services began at 10:30 a. M., and did not 
conclude until 2 rp. x. A cermon was delivered 





by Rev, Father Fransioli, pastor of St, Peter's 
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Church. He preached 
from John xiv., 21. 
The exercises were 
closed by Father Mul- 
lane, who returned 
thanks to the liberal 
Protestant donor, and 
also thanked the con- 
gregation, which, he 
said, was composed 
largely of people not 
of the Church of Rome. 

During the services 
the following music 
was performed by a full 
orchestra, organ and 
choir, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. William 
Dressler: Meyerbeer’s 
Coronation March, Ros- 
sini’s First Messe Solo- 
velle, Silver Trumpet 
March, by Vivian, Mey- 
erbeer’s Vini Spiriti 
Sanctibus, and Magaz- 
zari’s Hymn to Pope 
Pius IX.. A large col- 
lection was taken up 
in aid of the Church 
fund. and with the re- 
ceipts at the doors for 
admission tickets, the 
sum was avery large 
one. 


BEETHOVEN 
CENTENNIAL 
MUSICAL JUBILEE. 


THis remarkable 
event is in the full 
tide of success. 

The Coliseum, for- 
merly the Rink, on 
Third Avenue, near 
Sixty-third Street, has 
been completely “ re- 
newed” for the occa- 
sion, and presents an 
animated spectacle 
when filled with the 
twenty-five thousand 
listeners whom it is 
capable of accommo- 
dating, in addition to 
the four thousand art- 
ists who have been 
collected together from 
all parts of the coun- 
try, to perform in their 
various capacities upon 
its stage. 

The leading celeb- 
rities in the musical 
world connected with 
this stupendous affair 
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SEW YORE STATE.—IMPOSING CEREMONY OF BLESSING THE BELL IN THE CBURCH oF ST. VINCEN? 
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tors. 

The business portion 
and the general man- 
agement of the Cen- 
tennial has been in- 
trusted to the capable 
hands and heads of Mr. 
Leonard Grover and 
Mr. P. 8. Gilmore, the 
original projector of 
the Boston Peace Ju- 
bilee. 

An organ of great 
power, manufactured 
by Mr. Erben, and a 
larger instrument than 
that used at the origi- 
nal Jubilee at Boston, 
has been brought into 
service, while fifty an- 
vils and two batteries 
of artillery have also 
been * d for.” 

The Handel and 
Haydn Society of Bos- 
ton, and various sing- 
ing societies from other 
cities, as well as cur 
leading vocal metropo- 
litan societies, add to 
the grand harmony of 
this memorable occa- 
sion. 

The Coliseum itself is 
lighted by long rows of 
gas-jets on all the arch- 
es, by a great “‘sur- 
light” in the dome, 
and by sixteen cal- 
cium lights, the whole 
giving an illumination 
equivalent aimost to 
daylight. 

The decorations con- 
sist of statues of Bee- 
thoven and Mozart, 
busts of Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Von Weber, 
and other composers, 
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while the-varions States of the Union are re- 
presented by their respective escutcheons. 

The Centennial will be gloriously observed 
throughout the entire week, and there is no 
doubt that New York will hereafter be reck- 
oned not only a mercantile, but a musical 
centre. 











FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 

Bra relatives—Gi-ants. 

Drz house—A hospital. 

A stna.z file—A bachelor. 

Sarr food—A sword fish. 

SwitcH-Tenpers—Hair pins. 

A tay figure—The price of eggs. 

A parapise for artists—Pencil-vania. 

FaRE-WELL performances—Good meals. 

Pris for occulists and teachers—Pu-pils. 

Te time that trips men’s souls— Winter. 

A surr for damages—Any clothes in a storm, 

Tue needlewoman’s exclamation—‘ Ahem !” 
ane weigh of English life—The pound ster- 


, Serpents on the hearth—Eels on the grid- 
ron. 


Surraste food for estranged lovers—Cold 
meets. 


A tTwo-roor rule—Keep your feet off the 
cushion. 


Waar color is it that contains several?—An 
umber (@ number). 

WHen isa young] ady like a poacher ?—When 
she has her hair in anet. y 

Aacz is venerable in man, and would be i 
woman—if ever she became old. 


Proressors of s etry—Women who in- 
truct their sisters in the art of padding. 


” Waar is that which a man may have never 
possessed and yet leave behind him ?—A will, 


Ir a tty woman asks you what you will 
bet, answer that you will lay your head on hers. 


Way is the stomach-ache like a celebrated 
English poet ?—Because it’s an ache inside (Akenside), 


Wuart is that we eat and drink at festive 
times, though it is sometimes a woman and some- 
times a man ?—A toast. 

Aw urchin being rebuked for wearing out his 
sto-kings at the toes, replied that it couldn’t be 
helped—*“ toes wiggled and heels didn’t.” 

Waar is the difference between a maiden of 
sixteen and a maiden of sixty? One is careless and 
happy, and the other is hairless and cappy. 

Way does a servant going up Vesuvius 

resent one of the greatest phenomena in nature ?— 
the valley (valet) ascends the mountain. 


Hoop once said that there was a family living 
near him that had a mile of daughters ; the name of 
the family was Furlong, and there were eight of 
them. 


Evzrrsopy knows what ‘‘acrostic ” means ; 
but amateur poets do not know what a-oross-stick an 
editor can be when he has to read bushels of such 


nonsense. 


Wyomtne nurses calm the rising generation 

“ baby, don’t get in a fu 
“ little ba! on q 
m4 mamma’s’ gone to sit on the Jary.” 

‘* Apsence Makes Tax Heart,” Erco.—‘‘ Dear 
ne I of this mourning!’ ob- 
to her maid. “ By the by, 
Jane, who am I in mourning for?” 


An advocate having lately gained a suit for a 
lady, who was , She remarked: “1 


| mond vouing to you with, sir, but my heart.” 


“Hand it over omy clerk, if you please ; I wish no 
fee for myself,” he replied. 
A “Barpeerr,” who, as usual, entertains an 


exalted 0 of the things of the old country 
was by her mistress if they had any pies where 
she formerly lived in Ireland. ‘Yes, and sure they 
had.” “ t kind of pies?’ ‘“ Magpies, mum.” 





Isaner—‘“ But, grandma, dear, she’s not 
a bit pretty, looks very stupid, and hasn’t a shilling. 
What can he be going to m her for?’ Grandma— 
“Well, dear, you will t it one of my old-fash- 
ioned no! but perhaps it is for love.” 


A srnanazr in a printing-office asked the 
apprentice what his rule of punctuation 
«] get up as long as I can hold my breath, then 
I put in # comma ; when I gape, | insert a semicolon ; 
and when I want a chew of tobacco, | make a para- 
graph.” : 
Tx other night, at a tavern, there was p Jo- 
vial corps of joker and each was trying to oucdo we 
other in the heavy One of the com f e 
father “‘out.”” He was 6o spry, e could 
a forty-foot ladder on one en +h one 
over the top, and down thewnid hie ore it 
pm Fa rag ~~ my fathers \adder, run to 
‘ , 
tae to of it pdt ‘aie top round, Whirl it up an- 
other ; ‘and go over it in the same Yay, before it 
” 


“<4 


side of i 
would fal 





a desk where *) 


er that now hold the pen, hint 
aon is heir to ;”’ my coats have 
taloons are turned into 
than Peter Schiem- 
my shadow and sold my 
substance. happens remature ©'4 
wine, 1am of a bad color, wich very ttle boay. 
f°am working, nevertheless, pen and pencil, in 
drawing 


I preferred writing 
a there is one man 


my til-tooking; 
another to model me, as 
Luckily, I am capital at 
at 


+ as tow 
almost as a baby on my pins, which, 
dwindled 


a 
into needles. : 








«“Rreexrnc” Wine.—ApreErt, one of those 
poor men who make other people’s fortunes, pointed 
the value of heat in “ ripening”’ wine, ¢.¢., 

exceasive fermentation. It was he who 
used by Crosse and Blackwell, 


out in 1830, 
in preventing 
started the plan now 


80 





and scores of other firms, of preserving meat, fruit, 


vegetables, and so on, by standing them in hot water 
and hermetically sealing them. He was, in fact, the 
inventor of all the now indispensable “tins.” Well, 
owing to some custom-house worry connected with 
the new Belgian kingdom, which was bound to sup- 
port its native beer, a heavy tax was laid on French 
wines ; and this terrified the Burgundy growers—for 
the finer kinds of Burgundy had always been “ impa- 
tient of carriage,” some had actually to be drunk 
where they were grown ; none would bear a sea voy- 
age—Belgium, therefore, being close by, was the chief 
market for Beaune and its fellow-wines. ‘‘ What shall 
we do” (said a grower of Beaune to Appert), “ now 
that we are cut off from Belgium? Try if you can’t 
find a plan for making our wines transportable.’’ So 
Appert took some bottles of Beaune, and leaving room 
for expansion, while at the same time he corked them 
hermetically, he put them into hot water, which he 
raised to about 80 degrees Fahr. He then kept some 
at home, sent some to Havre, and shipped some to St. 
Domingo, and had it brought back. At two years’ 
end he found he had three qualities, all sound ; the 
heating had secured that ; the wine which had made 
the long voyage being far the best—better than any of 
the same stock had ever been before. Appert, how- 
ever, had to work for the shops at jam-making and 
meat-potting, and could not afford to buy a lot of 
wine, and wait two or three years before he could sell 
it. His plan was forgotten, till it was revived the 
other day by M. Pasteur, who has not only ripened 
crude wines, and cured sick wines by heat, but has 
proved that “ sickness,’ and all the other ilis that bot- 
tled wine is subject to, are caused by fungi more or 
less microscopic. 








CONGRESS SPRING. 

A Yew weeks since we presented a view of 
the beautiful little park surrounding the Congress 
Spring, as seen from the piazza of the Union Hotel, 
at Saratoga. Glancing just now at a historical sketch 
of this celebrated medicinal fountain, we learn that 
the present year completes a half century since its 
waters began to be bottled for exportation and sale— 
Dr. John Clarke having been the first, in 1820, to en- 
gage in the business, as he was also the first to intro- 
duce the use of soda fountains in this city. Let some 
curious mathematician calculate how many millions 
of gallons of these health-giving waters have been 
bottled and gold in that long period—probably an av- 
erage of three hundred dozen pints per day! 1820— 
1870. Bo the fortunate owners of this great natural 
fountain of wealth and health contemplate the cele- 
bration of a golden jubilee? 








EXTRAORDINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. —The house 
of Wood Brothers, New York, have had, the past 
year, a large force of experienced workmen engaged 
in manufacturing a stock expressly for their new 
Repository, but the falling of the wall has compelled 
them to offer it in market, for the want of store room 
to house it, til! their new building is made tenable. 
The whole immense stock, consisting of every variety 
of two and four-wheeled vehicle that is made for 
man’s pleasure and happiness, is offered at figures 
that never before have been touched in this country. 
They say, “at cost and below.” Judging from what 
we have seen, it may be pronounced the most extra- 
ordinary opportunity to buyers that has ever taken 
place. Magnificent Landaus that have been sold at 
from $2,500 to $3,000 are marked at $1,500, Splendidly- 
made road-wagons at $250 that cannot be duplicated 
for less than $400. The reader should send for a 
circular, or take an early opportunity to call and look 
through the Armory building on Fourteenth street, 
and judge for himself. Suffice it to say, the firm 
leads here, and bore off the Medal at the World’s 
Exposition at Paris, amid a score of Foreign Com 
petitors, 





James M. Harr is one of our most poetical 
artists. There is a quiet feeling in his landscapes, a 
sentiment, which hardly ever fails to call forth a cor- 
responding feeling in the beholder. And it is for this 
reason that his paintings act upon us like a charm, 
soothing the passions, quieting the nerves, filling us 
with new hope, having a similar effect in short, that a 
quiet day in the country has upon us, so that the next 
best thing to holding concourse with nature herself, is 
to leok upon Hart’s pictures. This is very apparent 
in the four exquisite landscapes just published by L. 
PRanG & Co., of Boston, representing the four sea- 
, and taken from actual scenes: “Near Cayuga 
Lake, N. Y., Spring ;’’ “Near Stockbridge, Mass., 
Summer; ‘Near Farmington, Conn., Autumn ;” 
“Nene New Russia, Essex County, N, Y., Winter,” 
Landscape= have been likened towindows, letting ina 
gleam of sUNSirme and gladdening the eyes with the 


sight of trees and Meeqows where sunshine and trees 
and meadows are invisnem, year in, year out; but 


then all those brick-bound Qvwizens of our crowded 
cities, who still delight in nature, Ojay these windows 
in their walls ! . 








Messrs. Converse & Co., anp TANNER & Ca,, 
the financial agents of the St. Joseph and Denver City 
Railroad Company, now offer to the public the remain- 
ing first mortgage bonds of that road. The bonds, 
which have been largely sold of late, are offered at 
9744 and accrued interest for the balance of the loan. 
The largest portion of the eastern division of the road 
is completed, and the earnings on this completed por- 
tion are already more than ample to meet the interest 
on the outstanding bonds, while the balance of the 
line is under contract to be graded and ready for the 
prior to November next. The iron has been pur- 
, and is now on route, to complete the whole 
ern division to its terminus, while constant addi- 
are being made to the rolling stock to meet the 
ng traffic. The bonds bear a high rate of in- 
nd are recommended by the financial agents 
mpany as a desirable investment, 
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HAND re, Donasiz, asp Weut-Frrrino.” 
—The linen orn by gentlemen should be as neat in 
appearance, ““urable, and as appropriate to the 
body, as those yn by ladies, Therefore there is no 
reason why @ # yphould not be as comfortable and 
as elegant a — ‘ a dress or morning coat ; and 
for these excellen Mr. Frederic Lewis, of No. 3 


Park Row, opposite 
Thus far his succeas\“2t0F House, constantly aims. 


been indisputable. Indeed, 
ey are every accepted, not only as the 
fered in this market. g, but as the cheapest of- 
tation in inviting gentle N mie, steunaing — 
wardrobes with the finer f 


an inspection 
of the goods of the manuf we have named. 





On Wednesday, June 8th, a very large com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen assembled at Dundee 
Lake, Paterson, N. J., to witness a boat-race between 
Messrs. ©. A. Beckwith and J, Newton, in single 
shells, for an elegant goid badge. Mr. Newton had 
won all the contests in which he had engaged last 
season, which made him a great favorite ; while Mr, 
Beckwith had the advantage of a professional trainer. 
The distance was two miles to the stake-boat, and 
the race was won by Mr. Beekwith, Mr. Newton, un- 
fortunately for himself, being seized with an indis- 
position, and catching a “ crab” on the start. 








Aurman, Bros. & Co., 331 and 333 Sixth 
avenue, have opened their extensive dressmaking 
department for the season, and, judging from the 
valuable line of goods in their store, as well as their 
facilities for cutting and fitting, they cannot fail 
giving satisfaction to their patrons, The large stock 
of silks, grenadines, and picques on their shelves 
form a valuable collection, from which ladies may 
choose attractive goods for summer wear, and the 
assortment of parasols embraces every style regarded 
as fashionable. 








J. L. Krooxs, the hatter, of 1103 Broadway, 
Albermarie Hotel, is one of our most active business 
men, and few labor harder to keep pace with the 
times. His attractive establishment is constantly 
filled with hats and caps of the choicest materials and 
most approved style, and his customers never fail to 
receive a perfect fit, This store is well worth a visit, 
if for no other purpose, to see how tastefully the 
summer style of hats is carried out. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

I have a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine that 
has been in constant use for about fifteen years, not 
only for the family, but as a means of gaining a liv- 
ing. During the war | used to make cavalry pants, 
and since then for dress-ma!ing and fine sewing. It 
is as good to-day as when it wus bought, and I would 
not part with it on any consideration. 

G. A. MosIER. 

Port Chester, N. Y. 








INTERESTING TO LADIEBS.- 


* * * “T have had a Grover & Baker Family 
Sewing Machine for ten years, and would not give it 
for any other machine that I now know of. It has never 
been out of repair. For embroidering it far surpasses 
any other machine I have ever seen, and for quilting 
I don’t think there is any machine that can equal it,” 
—Mrs. T. A. Daniel, Frankfort, Ky. 








The Prettiest Woman in N — 
mine =? well known in our fash soy Forks. 
her distingue appearance and beautiful complexion, 
was once a sallow, rough-skinned girl, chagrined at 
her red, freckled face. She pitched into Hagan’s 
Magnolia Balm, and is now as pretty in complexion 
as she is charming in manners, This article over- 
comes freckles, tan, sallowness, moth-patches, ring- 
marks, etc., and makes one look ten years younger 
than theyare. Magnolia Balm for a transparent com- 
plexion, and Lyon’s Kathairon to make the hair plen- 
tiful, luxuriant, soft, and delicate, have no rivals. The 
Kathairon prevents the hair from turning gray, eradi- 
cates dandruff, and is the best and cheapest dressing 
in the world. 


$60 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, and Tan. 


Use “PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” 
The only Reliable and Harmless Remedy known to 
Science for removing brown «discolorations from the 
Face, Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., N.Y. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


Eight Per Cent. Per Annum 
in Gold, 
FREE FROM U. 8S. GOVERNMENT TAX. 
JHE BALANCE OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 


OF THE 


ST, JOSEPH 


AND 


DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company, 
NOW FOR SALE BY THE UNDERSIGNED. 


These are a thirty-year sinking fund bond, issued 
only upon a completed road, and bear eight per cent. 
interest in gold, payable on the 15th August and 15th 
February, in New York, London, or Frankfort, and 
are free from tax. These bonds are in denominations 
of $1,000 and $500, coupons or registered, and se- 
cured by an absolute and only eo upon the en- 
tire line, including all description of rolling stock and 
equipments. This road is one hundred and eleven miles 
‘m Jength, the largest portion of which is completed 
204 successfully operated in the daily running of reg- 
ular treins, the earnings of which are now in excess 
of the inverest liabilities on this issue of bonds; over 


$1,500,000 


has already been expeuded upon this road from stock 
subscriptions and donatieng, The Company are en- 
tirely free from debt. We Utmesitatingly recommend 





A WEEK paid agents in a new busi- 
ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 








them, and will furnish pamphlew, maps, and all in- 
formation. 
PRICE 97% AND ACCRUED INTEREST IX OUR- 


RENOY, 
W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 
NO, 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


TANNER & CO., 


No. 49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





769-72 


a 





GENTS WANTED—SAMPLES FREE—$30 TO $60 
J per week guarranteed to either sex. Goods new, 
and as staple as flour. Send 6c. for return postage, 

D. G. LININGTON, 88 South Halsted St., Chicago. 


767-70 
[® YOU HAVE NOT READ “HID- 
DEN AWAY,” get No, 262 of FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER, and begin it at once. A 
fine art-picture—“ Walt for Me,” is given gratis. 





Ladies’ Misses’, and Children’s 
OUTFITTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, compiete in the latest 
styjes. 
INFANTS’ DEPARTMENT, complete’ with every re- 
quisite in this line, ready-made or to order. 


Lhe 2 EMBROIDERIES, the LATEST NOVEL- 


HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS FOR LADIES, 
MISSES, AND GENTLEMEN, 

GENTLEMEN'S AND YOUTHS’ FURNISHING. 

READY-MADE SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS, 

ROBES DE CHAMBRE AND BREAKFAST JACKETS, 

FANCY SCARFS, TIES, CRAVATS, HDKFS, etc., ete. 


N. B,—Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs to order. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & €O., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 





A LTMAN, BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue, 
Will open to-morrow morning 

200 ps. Gros Grain Black Silk, at $1.50, 

200 ps. Gros Grain Black Silk, at $1.75. 

100 ps., still better and wider, at $2.25. 

These silks were bought at the late panic sales, and 
warranted 25 per cent, less than value. 
A LITMAN, BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue, 

Have just received, and will offer to-morrow, 

10 cases new Buff Linens, 4-4, at 23c. 

10 cases new colors in Linens, at 30c. 

200 ps. Figured and Silk Grenadines, only 45c. 

2000 ps. new Spring and Summer Goods, all put 
down to 25c., worth 35c, to 60c. 

NAPKINS, TOWELS AND TABLE 
HALF PRICES, 
AUM™ AN, BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 


LINEN AT 


LADIES’ MADE-UP WALKING SUITS, 
EVENING DRESSES AND STREET SUITS, 
At less than the price of making 
CORSETS AT GREAT BARGAINS! 
Thompson Glove-fitting Corsets, at $1, 
LACE SACQUES! LACE SACQUES!! 
Full line of Lace Sacques, all makes and kinds, 
which we offer at less than wholesale price. 


ALTMAN, BROTHERS & C0., 


331 and 333 Sixth Avenue. 


BARGAINS !! 











JHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS—A Series 
of Portraits of the best Pupils in Philadelphia 
Schools will soon begin in the BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 





ANT! RELY ORIGINAL! 


Mrs. Paige’s New Method 


FOR THE 


PIANO FORTE. 


NOW READY. 


This New Inductive System has long attracted the 
attention and awakened the curiosity of teachers, but 
it has never before been made known to the public. 

Its concise rules gives such an immediate insight 
into the mechanism of music, that learners are at 
once enabled to make their own application of those 
rules while either studying or practising. 


BY MRS. J. B. PAIGE. 
Price $5.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
OLIVER DITSON & O©O., Boston; ©. H. DITSON 


& CO., New York. 





ANTED AGENTS—To sell the OCTAGON SEW- 
ING MACHINE, It is licensed, makes the “ Elas- 
tic Lock Stiteh,” and is warranted for 5 years. Price 
$15, All other machines with an under-feed sold for 
$15 or less are infringements. Address OCTAGON 
SEWING MACHINE CoO., St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, IIL, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or Boston, Mass, 


A SERRE WANTAR GCA chine 00, boStON, 


MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO, 

yj ONDERFUL STRANGE.—By send- 
ing 35 cents, age, color of eyes and , you 

will receive the name, post-office address and portrait 

of your future Husband or Wife, and also a correct 

Written History of your future Life, and the date of 

your Address Box 98, Ovid, Mich. 


PROMPT. HONORABLE. RELIABLE. 
AGENTS WANTED in every city, town, 

and village for the largest and most successful 
DOLLAR HOUSE in the country—ONLY ONE endorsed 
by the leading Papers and Express Cos. of the United 
States Our goods give universal satisfaction, our pre- 
miums to Agents CANNOT BE EXCELLED, and our checks 
are free. Having two houses—Boston and Chicago— 
our facilities are UNEQUALED, and our business ex- 
ceeds in amount all other cencerns in this trade com- 
bined. sa@-Send for ae and FREE CLUB to 

THOMPSON & CO. 


136 Federal Street, Boston, or “3 
158 State Street, ——_ 
769-72 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and r cure, with other inferma- 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on recctpt of 
ten cents. Address DR. J. A. SHERMAY, 
697 Broadway, New York. 

















ERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 
FRANK eS See cosene, 
most unexceptionable paper of the 

excellent iNustrations and the Si edlicuies 
stories and sketches. 








RANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY COR- 





ASCOYNE, THE SANDAL WOOD 
TRADER, a new and exceedi interesti 


G 





NER contains every week the portrait and biog 
raphy of a disti ed n who owes 
his success to his own unaided exertion. 


story, will begin soon in FRAN LESLIE’: 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
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E. BAKER & CO., 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Foreign and Native Still and 
Sparklink Wines. 
CORDIALS, FRENOH LIQUEURS, CURACAO, ANI- 
SETTE, ABSINTHE, GRANDE CHARTREUSE, etc. 


The Best American Champagne. 
767tf 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, «, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York.. 








Directions for Measuring the Foot: 


First. Place the foot on a piece of paper and trace 
the outline of eame witha pencil, whieh wiil give the 
Tength and spread of the foot, as shown in figure A. 

Second. Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 
ist.—The Ball of the Foot, 
2d. —The Low Instep. 
3d. —The High Instep, 
4th.—The Heel. 
5th.—The Ancle, 
6th.—The Calf, 





This House is the largest in the City, and 
was establisbed in 1848, 


SYPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D. Marley), 


No. 657 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 


Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes, | 
Ohina, and Articles of Vértu. 
were paid for 


OVER $4,000,000.00 rie tik 


lard. This amount is not exceeded by any Tobacco 
House in the world. 

Their Century Chewing Tobacco is now made 
of choice, sweet, Redried, and sun-cured leaf of the 
best attainable varieties. 

LORILLARD’sS Yacht Club ——e is 
made.of Oronoko, or Hyco Leaf, of N. C. and . &8- 
teemed among Judges as the finest tobacco for the 
purpose ever found, and prepared by an original 
and patented process, whereby the bitter and acrid 

ro) as well as the nicotine is extracted, render- 
Be it mild and harmless to nervous constitutions ; it 
has a delightful aroma, leaves no d 


ble taste, 
and Will not burn the 





to eifa pe is used. 
The Eureka Smoking is a favorite Brand, 
being made of choice V and always burns free 
and smooth ; has an bie flavor, but is of heavier 


body than the Yacht Club, and cheaper in price ; 
by mixing these two together an article of any desired 


strength may be obtained. 
. ovinenee of the populerty of Lorillard’s 
, 


As an 
ee would say over 10, 000 packages 
uring 1869, and still the demand increases. 


were sold 
OUNG WOIN COLLECTOR NOW 
AND 


appears in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


Reliance Wringer, 


IMPROVED. 


- a 








Keyed Rolls. 
White Rub- 
on Spiral 
ogs. Lasy 
Working, 
= Has Ourved 
Clamp. Fits 

bpp ay any Tub. 
ee The Best. 
mn The Oheap- 

est, 





@ 
d 
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TRY IT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 
29 Beekman 8t., N. ¥.) PROV., R. I. 
ts W. PIERCE’S 
“HIDDEN AWAY,” 


A story of wonderful power, a plot fall of interest, 
delineated with a gi | is x 
NEY OOR- 


charac’ 
poniisyias in . yy LESLIE'S CHIM 
ER, for sale everywhere. 








DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





Prices: Full-Jeweled Pat 
gold ones costing $150. 

We are also making an 
we charge only $25. 


Metal, $2 to $8. Also, 





Democrat. 
TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one 


lever, equaling in appearance a $250 gold watch, For these m 
All our watches fally teed 
All our watches are in hunting cases, ge 


The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING-WATCHES, ‘Collins Metal” 
(Improved Oroide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so ya 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for time and as imitations 
of Gold Watches is so well established as to require no recommendations. 


ent Levers, $15, equal in appearance and for time to 
Those of extra fine finish, $20, equal to $200 gold ones. 
extra heavy and extra fine watch, full-jJeweled patent 
4 cent = = 
guaran special certificate. 
nts’ and ladies’ stbes. Chains, Collins 
all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the 


rice 
. a ’ The Collins Metal is the host nies < 4 = have seen.—J. Y. Tribune. 
The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction... ¥. Times, 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 


ess to al parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 
_— om Cc. E. COLLINS 


& CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 





NUNNS & SEIL, 


349 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 





LADIES’, MISSES’, 


AND CHILDREN’S 


‘FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 





pfRA NK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 

NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 

pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 

a year. “ Hidden Away,” the best American 
Story ever issued, has just commenced, 


SECRETS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The most remarkable book ‘ever published, thor- 
qughly exposing the powerful confederations or 
“rings” preying on our Government; showing up 
all cliques, from the lowest to the highest—Cabinet 
officers and Congressmen as well as minor operators ; 
ventilating systematic depredations, conspiracies, of- 
ficial corruption, political influence, patronage and 
wire-pulli A fearless historical work, invaluable 
to every citizen ; containing over 500 pages. Written 
by a prominent Government Detective. Over 20,000 
copies already sold. Agents wanted. Canvassin 
books.free. Address W. FLINT, Publisher, Philadel- 
pala eae. j Chicago, Ill. ; Cincinnati, O.; or Bos- 
ton, Mass. 








OVT-Y 


OOAL, WAREHOUSE, GRO 


RAILROAD, HAY, 
CERS’, and DRUGGISTS’ SCALES of every variety. 


ELLISON & CO., 

Sole General Agents for New York City. 

Southern States, No. 3 Park Place, New 
for Circulars. 


Middle and 
York. Send 
TT1-84 





SYCHOMANOY, FASCINATION; Or. 
. Science of the Soul, as applied to the purposes of 
life. 400 pages, cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, B.A. A 
curious book for inquisitive people. It contains com- 
plete instructions to acquire this wondertul power 
over men or animals. Can be obtained by sending 10 
cents for postage. Address to T. W. EVANS & CO., 
41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supplying the 
means of self-cure. Written by one who cured him- 
self, and sent free on receivin 7. aid directed en- 
vNope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[(NHE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
t pupils in the schools throughout the country 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. “These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commendable.””—ZBoston 











A GREAT OFFER! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans of six first-class makers, including Chickering & 
Sons, at extremely low prices, for cash, during this 
month, or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until 
paid ; the same to let, and rent-money applied if pur- 


| WM. KNABE & CO., 


(Established 1833. ) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIFEAN O S. 


These instruments are pronounced by all the lead- 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL. 
They are used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe, 
at the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn; Crosby’s Opera House, Chicago ; 
Richings Opera Troupe ; Ole Bull’s Concerts ; and at 
all first-class concerts in the United States. 











WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
69 Washington St., Chicago, Ml. 


J. BAUER & 00., General Agents. 


Meadville Theological School (Unitarian) 
DUCATES MINISTERS, gives $160 
@ year to worthy beneficiaries. Begins August 


2%. Write 
765-9 A. A. LIVERMORE, Meadville, Pa. 


$2,000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To agents to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine inthe world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. ONE MACHINE WITHOUT MONRY. | 
for further particplars, address THE WILSON SEW- 
ING MACHINE CU., Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Mass., 
or St. Louis, Mo. 











This is no Humbug! 





Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will | 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your | 


riage. Address W. Fox, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. | 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CU 





Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 

ERNMENT. $300,000 in GOLD. 

Drawn every Seventeen Days, Prizes 

paid in Gold, and information fur- 

nished. The highest rates paid for 

Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 


16 Wall St., N. Y. 


VINEGAR. 


out us 
Vinegar 





HOW MADE£ FROM CIDER, WINE, 
Molasses or Sorghum in 10 hours with 
drugs. For civculars, address F. 1. SAGE, 
aker, Cromwell, Conn. 








future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- | 


all Government Securities. TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, | 
| 


Journal, 

2 50 A Month with Stencil and Key Check 

Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 

compton, free. Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
ro, Vt. 





HIDDEN AWAY. C. C. 
HIDDEN AWAY. C. C. 
HIDDEN AWAY. C. C. 


HIDDEN ,AWAY. 
C. C. HIDDEN AWAY. 
C. C. HIDDEN AWAY. 
C. C. HIDDEN AWAY. 


OR THE EXCELLENT STORY. 

“HIDDEN AWAY "—the most attractive novel 

pr Ry readers—see FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY 
ORNER. 


THE UNDERCLIFFY 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 


The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 
and country. 

The course of Instruction is liberal. French spoken 
habitually in the family. Languages, Music, Drawing 
and Painting pursued, under accomplished professors. 
Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 
diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 
physical health. 

TEP.MS: 


For Boarding Puptis, Per Annum.—Board and 
Tuition in English, French, and Latin, $400; Music 
and one per quarter, $20 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
son, $4. 

For Day Scholars, Per Annum.—Tuition in Eng- 
lish, French, and Latin— First De ment, $125; 
Second do., $100 ; Third do., $75; Primary do., $50. 

Use of Piano, per quarter; Seat in Church, $6 
per annum; Washing, per doz., $1. No deduction 
made for absence. Each young lady requires sheets, 
pillow-cases, towels, table napkins. All clothing 
must be marked in full. 

Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 
day of entry. 

The school year consists of two equal sessions of 
twenty weeks each, commencing in September, and 
terminating June 30th. Payments to be made qaar- 
terly, in advance. 








RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 
f% riddies? Take FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize. 


HIDDEN AWAY. 


J NCOMMON ATTRACTION IN 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, “‘ HID- 
DEN AWAY,” a novel by Etta W. Pierce, 
which, for genuine merit, will take a high 
rank in American fiction. In plot, in lan- 





master-hand, It is Wy far the most interesting 
story issued during the season, and deserves 





kaS290.FOR 1S" CLASS 7 °C? 
AL_CIRCULARS MAILED FREE. 


G..S Piano co 


the perusal of all Who ean appreciate & novel of 
the highest excellence. ‘ 


guage, in character, it shows the power of a |. 


Book AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
City, Town, Village and County in the Union for the 


Wonders of the World, 


By far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented ina 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention, Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
@ lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
buy it. 

Tt comprises Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes 
and Wonderful Events, in all Countries, all Ages, and 
among all People. 

Edited by the distinguished author and artist, 


c. C. ROSENBERC. 

Agents are everywhere meeting with unprecedented 
success in selling this great work, and although times 
are dull, no canvasser who understands the first prin- 
ciples of his busincss can fail to make $100 to $150 per 
month, if he works only one-half his time. 


One Agent in Milwaukee, Wis., reports 20 
Subscribers in One Day. 


One Agent in Monticello, Ind., reports 32 
Subscribers in One Day. 


One in Denver, Ool., reports 118 Subscribers 
in Pour Days. 


And a great many others from 75 to 100 
a Week. 

In fact, it is the book of all books in the field, has 

no opposition, and sells with equal readiness to all 

parties, sects, and sections, and justifies all the en- 


comiums passed upon it by the press of the country. 
“Fifty years ago such a book as this would have 
been considered a miracle.”"—N. Y¥. Herald, 


“It is a picture-gallery and library combined, and 
it would not be a very great stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.’’—N. ¥. Daybook. 


“Tt is the cheapest book ever printed.".—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat, 


“ As a volume of continued information and amuse 
ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be recommended a 
a valuable encyclopedia to families.’— NW. Y. Ex 
press. 

“A complete library in itself, not of fiction, but o 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu 
man history.”—N, ¥. Times. 


“One of the most varied and interesting books re- 
cently issued,”"—W. ¥. World. 


Btc., Etc., Ete, 

Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
and most readable and beautiful book ever published 
0 this or any other country. 
Send for Circulars and Terms at once. Address 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 

411i Broome St., N. Y., 

129 South Clark St., Chicago, Tl, and 

177 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 

130 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 





INVALID’ 
TRAVELING-CHAIRS, 
From $15 to $40, 

for in and out door use. 
And one having the use of the 
hands can propel and guide one. 





Ha no use of hands, 
any child of five years can push @ 
grown m about. 

4 Inv "8 Ca 8 to order, 





PATENT SED. CARRYING 
= CHAIRS, 


aay 
State your case, and send stamp for circular. 
STEPHEN W, SMITH, 
No. 90 William St.; New York. 





CURIOSITY—A $10 and $20 (C.) bill sent as acuriosity 
for 50 cents. H. C. JONES, 27 Otis Block, Chicago. 
76@9 


RANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY—the best and most pas paper 
with the young — appears every Wednesday. 
Price 5 cents ; $2.50 per annum. 





ST5eiyNoveiy co; aiowennne AGEN TS, 


ANTFD—AGENTS to sell a thoroughly geod do- 
mestic article, wanted in every family. No com- 
petition. Exclusive territory given. Business v 
pleasant. Agents have sold 3 doz., netting $30 profit 
per day. Onesold 356 in a small town, ano 1060in 
5 towns ; another 31 in calling on 83 families. Cost of 
outfit ¢3. No danger ofimposition. Best of references 
given. Send for circular, to 102 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass, LITTLEFIEDD & a] 
68-71 











HANDSOME FULL GILT PHOTO- 
ph Album, hol 20 fa 
mailed, post-paid, for 25 cents; 5 for $1; 


$2.25 
dozen. Circulars free. 


Address CHARLES SEY- 





MOUR, Holland, N. ¥. 




















FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 





_ (Soxz’ 25,’ 138470. 
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PATENTS. 


| order to apply for a Patent, send a model 

of your invention to MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, 
New York, with the first installment of Government 
and Stamp fees, $16, and ful! particulars of the inven- 





E 
i 
j 





SELPHO'S PATENT LEGS AND 
ARMS.—These celebrated 8, 
with t durability and comfort, 


and which contain all fhe latest imgrovenente, can 
only of WM. SELPHO & SON, 516 Broadway, 
New York. Government orders attended to. 769-6 


50 CIS. 


z 





will pay for the WEEKLY 

DOLLAR SUN from now 

to January 1, 1871. ONE 

DOLLAR will pay for the 

SEMI-WEEKLY. 

THE SUN, New York. 
769-81-0 











standard epetetce attained by this unrival 
ed and infallible Yeast Powder during twelve years 
past, is due to its perfect purity, healthfulness and 
economy. Put ae in tins, actual weight, as re- 
to 


req 
less than other Baking Powders. 
sola by Grocers throughout the United States. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
69 New Street, New York. 


FURNITURE. 
WARREN, WARD & CO., 


75 and 77 Spring Street, cormer of Crosby, 
Manufacturers of 

EVERY VARIETY OF FURNITURE 

761] FOR CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENCES. [tf-o 








“Qur Home” Laundry. 
PUNCTUALITY AND EXCELLENCE. 
21 AMrry SrRest. 


ot eter et a 














You can wtthout assistance. Price, 

desiring the right to man- 
with 

° H, VER, P. O. Box 6,182, N. Y. City. 








TOYS AND FANCY GOODS, 
Also Manufacturers of the 


CHAMPION TOY VELOCIPEDE, 


Gre PABE PLAGE an CHURCH STREET, N. ¥. 











NEWSPAPER. 


etna 





‘‘The President has gone to Pennsylvania, on a fishing-excursion.”— Erchange Paper. 


Scunz—A quiet fishing-ground. U. 8. G@. gets a bite. 
CE-SEEKER (Sei the line ood 
I'd find you here! Say, will you let me have that post-office? Eh?” 


Persrverrmne Orrr 


resenting his papers)—‘‘ Ah, I thought 





ALL WANTING FARMS, 


9,000 acres good soll, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved 
farms, The is oe rapidly than most any other place in the United States. Thousands are 
, Adaress, 6. 


settling. 1S, Vin 


, New Jersey. 





G@S Latest Chromos: - Tue Four Sxasons,”’ after James M. Hart. 


PRAN 
PRANG’S Chromos, sold in al 


le Art and Book Stores throughout the world 


n 4 
PRANG’S Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on receipt of stamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





Armory of the 


22d Regiment. 


WOOD BROTHERS 


have removed their entire stock of fine 


- Pleasure Carriages, 


embracing every variety for City, Park, and Road driving, to the Armory of the Twenty-second Regiment, 


14th Street, between Gth and 7th Avs. 
Siler, caeeny singer Sane age aes 


, On 14th 


Blegant Clese Coaches - -« 
Zendeus- - - = 


These Carriages have no superior 


$1000 
$1600 to 1650 Wagons = oa a 7 


manufacture, of 
No. 740 


and are to be 


of Production. 
a - = = $1400 to $1660 
. S860to 400 


in Elegance, Durability, or Finish. 


Prices fixed, and every Carriage offered for saleis equal in quality to those built to order. 
GUARANTEES MADE @DOD IN EVERY CITY OF THE UNION. 








CORILS 


OF ALL GEXUINE 
CONGRESS WA 
ARE BNA 
CONGRESS WATER 
C&ESC? 


Congress and Empire Spring Co., Saratoga Springs ; #1 Cham 





OGONGRESS WATER 1s 4 CaTMARTIC AL- 
TERATIVE, AND TONIC; A POWERFUL Pre- 
VENTIVE OF FEVERS anp BILIOUS COM- 
PLAINTS. 





MAaREED “©.” 


BOTTLEes Nowe Genvme 
Soup on Darr. 





Pom Satz sr PRINCIPAL DRUGGISTS. 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ArT- 
TENTION. A 


address 
4 ® Street, N. Y. 





ROMAN 


Sashes, Scarfs & Ties, 


GENUINE GOODS, 
OPEN TO-DAY, 





UNION ADAMS & CO. 





637 BROADWAY. 


OLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS for the HANDKER’P. 


iHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
GRANDE DUCHESsE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 





RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paric and London. 
ZEWARD GREBT & Co., 
‘ $3 Vapey street, Now York, Sule Agents for tae. 5. 





BALL, BLACK & CO, 


Have received a superior lot of 
Watches suitable for the Racing 
Season. Also, an article at very 
low price, especially for Horse 
Timing, denoting 1-4 and 1-5 ge. 
conds 


RACING PLATE in every va- 


riety on hand. Designs executed 
to order, and estimates given. 


665 AND 567 BROADWAY. 
ENOCH MORGANS’ SONs’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS. 
POLISHES, 
AND I8 

M\ CHEAPER & BETTER 

THAN SOAP 


Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 
A. CHRISTIAN, 
. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT SPRING EORSES, 
PERAMBULATORS, CARRIAGES, 

CaBs, ROCKING-Horsks, Ve- 
LOCIPEDES, SLEIGHS, Etc. 
MANUFACTORY 
87, 89, 91 and 93 MANGIN ST., 
NEW YORK, 








w 
NN Ss 











WAREROOMS, 

65 MAIDEN LANE, WN, Y, 
ANN’S IMPROVED DOUBLE 
TROLLING-SPOON stands unequaled for catca- 


oo -— 


Pike, Pickerel, Trout, Bass, etc. Yor whoie- 
le and retail, by the manufacturer, and by trade. 
generally. Sent by mail. Price, $1 each. 
OHN H. MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 











4 OLDEST, _ et AND MOST 
Will be detivered tn lay of the United States 


Rave no agent), FREE 
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